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CHAPTER XxX. 

NEW EXPERIENCE. 
Miss HERRIES had not anticipated meeting with any very 
violent opposition from her responsible friends and relatives 
when she prepared to carry her resolution of going out un- 
comfortably into the world, and fighting the battle of life on an 
uninteresting field with inefficient weapons. Nor was she agrec- 
ably disappointed. They suffered her to “gang her ain gait” 
with very faint remonstrance, and no opposition whatever. Her 
brother told her she was an idiot, and Florence was a rogue ; 
but he added that unless she liked to try and hit it off with Miss 
Levison when the latter should become his wife, and live with 
them, he had no other plan to propose for her. 

“You're very kind,” she had told Lord Roydmore, “but I 
should get so tired of trying to hit it off with any one all day and 
every day. It would be much harder work than teaching 
children, or reading aloud, or doing any of the things that 
governesses and companions have to do.” 

“It’s a beastly shame of Florence to swindle you out of your 
money and leave you in such a hole,” Roydmore said warmly ; 


but he did not further press the point of her living with himself 
and his future wife. 
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The rich old aunt from whom Jane had been taught to have 
“expectations ” from her infancy destroyed these at one blow by 
writing the most lucid letter she had written for years, announcing 
that unless Jane retracted her sinful offer to Florence, and 
forswore all communication with that offender for ever, she (the 
aunt) would find it necessary to alter her will and exclude Jane’s 
name from it. There being no good result to be attained by 
answering such a letter as this, Jane put it in the fire unanswered. 
Whereupon the old lady, who would have relented if Jane had 
gone humbly and pleaded for help and mercy, literally did as 
she had threatened, and cast about for a deserving successor to 
her contumacious niece, in the ranks of the cringing among her 
acquaintances, 

Irresponsible people, who felt that whatever might betide her 
she could never devolve upon them in any way, gave her grave 
and earnest advice of all kinds by the ream and bushel. Some 
few, who were curious to see how she would stand the tug of 
war between herself and lowered fortunes, urged her to stand 
firm to her generous intention, and carry out her act of self- 
abnegation to the bitter end. But the majority were vehement 
and eloquent in their denunciations of the sister who could so 
quietly allow the sacrifice to be made for her. Jane listened 
to those who spoke, and read the letters (or at least portions 
of them) of those who wrote, and was so little influenced by 
their outpourings that she scarcely took the trouble to tell 
herself that they knew nothing at all about it, and that she was 
the best law to herself, and would be her own and only final 
court of appeal. 

There was nothing sentimental or romantic in her decision or 
in the motives which had made her arrive at it. There was a 
ghastly necessity for the man who was her sister’s husband to be 
kept in close confinement, watched, guarded and ministered to; 
and in ordcr that his wretched existence under these circum- 
stances should be made as endurable as possible, it was a first 
condition that liberal terms should be paid for him. There was 
no one else in either family ready or willing or able to assure 
these liberal terms. Therefore, naturally, Jane offered and gave 
them with all her heart and will. 

The last evening that the sisters spent together at The Court 
was not at all sad for either of them. Indeed, they made rather 
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merry over the possibilities that were before Jane when she 
became a member of the country doctor’s household. 

“Tf you were in a book instead of real life,’ Florence said, 
“the wife, who is probably blowsy, dowdy, dull and unclothed as 
far as regards anything like decent dressing goes, would die, and 
you in due time would marry the doctor—a handsome, barbaric 
Englishman, on whose ‘bold visage middle age has slightly set 
its signet sage.’ Really, Jane, you might do worse. And then 
you could take poor Geoffrey in, and make your ‘ medicine- 
man’ attend to him for nothing, and so save your three hundred 
a year.” 

“T'll think about it, and let you know when the wife dies and 
the ‘medicine-man’ prostrates himself at my feet. You're not 
very ambitious for me, I observe.” 

“ My dear Jane, your romantic scheme has put it out of any 
one’s power to be ambitious for you. I tell you candidly, though 
I—or rather poor Geoffrey—benefit by your act, / consider it 
the act of a lunatic. I can’t think why you did it. / should 
never have blamed you if you hadn’t come to my rescue; but 
now, as you have done it, it would be treacherous of you to 


hang back. You have forced me to rely upon you, and if you 
don’t justify that reliance, it will be treating me as a cat does a 
mouse.” 


“T won’t fail in the fulfilment of my part of the bargain, Flo,” 
the younger sister replied. Then they kissed each other, and 
went on their respective ways to bed. Jane, with a slight feeling 
of chagrin at the cool way in which Florence was ready to 
relegate her (Jane) to the limbo of a lower social level, and a 
monotonously eventless future. Florence, with the exultant 
conviction that on the morrow she would be freed from even the 
slight restraint which Jane’s presence imposed upon her. 

Lady Roydmore had brought her visit to the Abbots to a 
close, and had established herself for a short time at a Plymouth 
hotel. She had two reasons for doing this. The one was, that 
the sight of Dolly Abbot had become intolerable to her. The 
other was, that she honestly felt that Jane would find less 
difficulty in adapting herself to her new niche if she were un- 
fettered by her (Helen's) presence, and unbiassed by her opinions, 
than she would if the reverse were the case. Accordingly, Miss 
Herries found herself a stranger among strangers, and rather 
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liked the situation. The girl had a wholesome love of change 
and novelty, a natural craving for fresh experiences, and a good 
deal of curiosity as to the reason why Helen had buried herself 
alive in a country place, far from her favourite haunts, and quite 
out of the route (Jane believed) of any of her favourite haunters. 
This latter little mystery would be more satisfactorily cleared 
up in Lady Roydmore’s absence than in her presence, therefore 
Miss Herries neither felt nor feigned disappointment when she 
learnt that her stepmother was gone. 

It was not a brilliant family circle, that in which Miss Herries 
found herself so strangely settled. Neither was it an exception- 
ally dull one, as country middle-class family circles go. The 
doctor himself was a liberal reader of journals, daily and weekly, 
of every shade of opinion on other besides medical and scientific 
subjects. Additionally he was unselfishly desirous of giving 
those around him the benefit of the results of his dips into truth, 
fiction, fact, fancy, startling medical discoveries, and critiques or 
novelties in Art, Literature and the Drama, in which latter, by 
the way, there was frequently a lack of truth, fact or fancy. In 
short, he was well up in current history, was a loud, lively talker, 
and was further blessed with the bold, breezy manner which 
often accompanies a magnificently healthy physique. He led 
such an open-air existence, that when he did come into the house 
he seemed to bring in some of the atmosphere of the moors with 
him. Altogether he looked—Miss Herries thought—far more 
like a hearty, sporting country squire than like the village doctor 
he was. Jane liked him at once. Liked him for his vigorous 
personality and indomitable, bright-hearted good humour, which 
had the rare quality of being weather-proof. If the sun shone, 
Doctor Abbot smiled and beamed under it. If the clouds 
opened their sluice-gates, and poured out their torrents in the 
way that is peculiar to the beautiful west, he smiled and beamed 
in precisely the same way. Nothing ruffled, nothing depressed, 
nothing made him irritable. Not even when he came _ back 
hungry, wet and tired from around which had lasted several 
hours, to find Dolly in one of her most perplexing and insolently 
disagreeable moods towards her aunt, not even then would the 
light-hearted husband and uncle permit himself to see any but 
the sunny side of either woman, a course of procedure which 
made his equally easy-going wife bless the day she had married 
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him, and caused his niece, who had something of the fretful 
porcupine in her, to despise him for the lack of that chivalrous 
discernment, which should have made him fer advocate, and his 
wife’s accuser and judge. 

As for Mrs. Abbot, she was, as has been said, easy-going, 
warm-hearted, and only too happy to give and take every bit of 
pleasure that could be given to those with whom she came in 
contact, or taken from her surroundings. There were no hidden 
depths in her kindly nature, no angles to be approached care- 
fully by those over whom she had dominion.. Jane’s sacrifice 
ceased to appear to herself in the light of one, as she assimilated 
herself with these people rapidly, with the unerring conviction 
that, whatever their manner might be, it was “real mahogany; 
not veneer.” 

The assistant, Mr. Barker, about whom Lady Roydmore had 
spoken so contemptuously with regard to Dolly, was a pleasant 
element in the household, for he was young and good-looking, 
and could sing many of Moore’s Irish melodies with much taste 
and cultivation, and quite as if he meant them. Like a true son 
of Erin, whenever his eyes loved to look upon any one, his heart 
quickly followed, and it so happened that his eyes loved to look 
upon Miss Herries as soon as he saw her. Hitherto he had 
found Miss Dolly Abbot a very pleasant relaxation after a hard 
day’s work ; but Dolly’s little silent ways and wordless lures, 
and jerky little semi-petulant, semi-playful, flirting speeches, 
seemed ungraceful and rather odd than enjoyable when con- 
trasted with Jane’s fearless, frank, high-bred, unsuspicious, un- 
designing manner of treating him in common with the others. 
He had no private property, and no. particular professional 
prospects, but there seemed to him to be nothing either rash or 
presumptuous in determining to lay siege to the heart of the 
pretty governess without delay. Under the intoxicating 
influence of her eyes, he saw his chances of eventually getting 
into partnership with Doctor Abbot double themselves and 
come nearer; and Dolly noticed the signs of this intoxication, 
and saw at once the source from whence he drew the draught 
that caused it. 

Dolly had no desire to capture and permanently cage this 
Irish bird who flew so gaily from tree to tree. She had much 
bigger game in view, but until the big game came within range 
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of her gun, it was fine sport and good practice to try and wing 
Mr. Barker. Until Miss Herries came, there had been no 
difficulty in the way of her going after her bird whenever it 
pleased her. He was always ready to sit still and be fired at, 
always willing to take his wounds to her to have them dressed. 
He found Dolly quite as good a pastime as she found him, 
but she was mistaken in supposing that she could hold him in 
reserve, and pick him up for better for worse permanently by- 
and-by if she so pleased. 

Dolly began to feel that her judgment in this matter was in 
error when Miss Herries arrived. The new-comer had the 
overwhelming charm of novelty in addition to those of generous 
youth, unusual beauty and those touches of breeding which 
only those who are to the manner born are blessed with. No 
wonder that the inflammable nature and easily ignited heart of 
the young Irish doctor succumbed to a personality that was a 
revelation to him. There was on the face of it nothing either 
presumptuous or foolish in this abrupt surrender to a girl who was 
apparently on precisely the same social platform as himself. 
The sight of her the first night, the thought of her and the sense 
of her during the week that followed, stirred his heart to hidden 
and hitherto unsuspected depths of feeling, and his mind to the 
formation of a good resolve. 

This latter was that he would work, read, study, practise, 
experimentalise without ceasing for the next six months. By 
the end of that time, if “will” was the potent factor in a man’s 
life, which he had been taught to consider it, he would have 
become invaluable professionally to Dr. Abbot, and also danger- 
ous as a possible rival. Further, he would also have become 
essential to the happiness of Miss Herries. 

Both the resolve and the promise of joy which he made to 
himself should he fulfil the resolve became the brightest lights 
that had ever illuminated his pathway, and in their radiance he 
felt himself to be a man who need not shrink from putting any 
fate to the touch and facing any rival. 

* , * # ¥ ¥ * 

Miss Herries got through her duties in a way that her 
employers were good enough to say were very satisfactory. But 
this kindly verdict did not deceive the girl herself. She knew 
quite well that her pretty presence and graceful ways did not 
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compensate the children whom she was professing to teach for 
her lack of method and inability to impart even such knowledge 
as she had. A thousand things distracted her attention when 
it ought to have been concentrated on her pupils and their work. 
The sound of the rippling river, or of a gun going off in the 
adjoining woods and covers, would send her thoughts flying off 
to shooting-luncheons and water-picnics, and to those who had 
shared these delights with her during those too brief days when, 
as the Honourable Jane Herries, she had been asked to count- 
less entertainments of the sort in town and country. The 
morning papers, too, distracted her a good deal, especially that 
column in the Daily Telegraph in which she read of what is 
doing in London day by day. Altogether, it must be admitted 
that there was so little of the heroic martyr about Jane that 
her self-imposed work palled upon her painfully, and she was 
longing to escape from it before she had been in Dr. Abbot’s 
family a week. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“GOOD NIGHT, AND—GO!” 


HELEN had declared to herself, and had tried hard to believe 
her own declaration, that in going into Plymouth and taking 
up her abode at an hotel which faced the Hoe, she had been 
actuated solely and wholly by a desire to give herself the 
benefit of sea breezes, and to make herself acquainted with a 
part of the country of whose beauty she had heard much That 
Captain Stafford should be quartered there was “a coincidence 
unquestionably, but one which had not influenced her in the 
least,” she told herself, and she implied the same thing to him 
the first time he came to call upon her. 

“T used to hear my mcther, who was a Plymouth woman, 
talk so much about Mount Edgecombe, and the Devil’s Point, 
and the Tamar and St. Germains rivers, that I have always been 
longing to see them. I may never have such an opportunity 
again, for when once I get back to London, Devonshire will 
seem such a very long way off,’ she said to him; and he 
replied : 

“You're right ; the Holy Land seems nearer than Devonshire 
when one’s in town. It’s odd, though, that London doesn’t 
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seem far off when one’s in Devonshire. I am constantly 
running up. J thought of going up to-morrow or the next day, 
in fact.” 

She felt disappointed, but would not betray herself. 

“If he wants me to ask him not to go while I am here, he 
will find himself mistaken,” she thought, as she said quietly: 

“Do go! I want you to do a little commission for me. 
Choose a wedding present for Jack. You have such exquisite 
taste, and you are sure to select something a man would like.” 

He had not the most remote intention of running up to town 
either to-morrow or at all just then, but he wanted her to under- 
stand that he was not going to let her appropriate him. 

“When is Roydmore to be married ?” 

“T don't know the day, but very soon now. Jane will be able 
totell me when I seeher. I am keeping away from her just at 
first, in order to let her get accustomed to her new sphere. I 
should be a disturbing influence to the poor dear child.” 

“T think it’s an iniquitous thing that the ‘ poor dear child’ has 
been allowed by her family to make such a little goose of 
herself.” 

“She has a very strong will, as I have told you before.” 

“Roydmore ought to be ashamed of himself to permit one of 
his sisters to quixotically cut her throat in order to smooth the 
path of one of the most worthlessly selfish women that ever 
stepped.” 

“You may abuse Florence as much as you like—I don’t care 
for her a bit more than you do—but you shall not blame Royd- 
more. I believe Jane told him that she wouldn’t let him do 
anything for her. The fact is, Jane would have felt she was 
doing a mean thing if she had allowed herself to be recom- 
pensed for her goodness to her sister. 

“T hear she is finding the bed she has made anything but one 
of roses. Governessing isn’t such fun as she fancied it would be, 
poor girl.” 

“ Ah, how have you heard that, Harry?” she asked quickly. 

“How? Oh, I have heard it. A fellow forgets where he 
picked up a bit of gossip. Don’t you think, as the day is so fine, 
we had better go for a stroll and have a look at the old place?” 

“ He has either seen that little cat, Dolly, or she has written 
to him,” Lady Roydmore thought; but she would not give 
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Dolly fictitious importance in his estimation by wording her 
suspicion. 

“Tt’s strange that you should have met any one who takes 
interest enough in her already to have detected that she is dis- 
illusioned. Certainly I will go for a stroll. Can’t we go to 
Mount Edgecombe and stroll there ? ” 

“ The park is not open to-day ; but if you like I'll take you to 
one of the rummest little fishing villages you ever dreamt of. 
Are you good for a four-mile walk? If you are, we will go to 
Cawsand.” 

Helen hated the prospect of walking four miles, but she loved 
the idea of having him all to herself for that distance of lovely, 
lonely country road. Love conquered hate, as it always should 
do, and tinged her tone with something like enthusiasm as she 
said : 

“Delighted! Cawsand is another place that has been 
described to me so graphically and vividly by my mother that 
it is as clear cut as a cameo in my mind. Isn’t it united to a 
Kingsand, and doesn’t it revolt at its union, and give itself airs 
of superiority ; and doesn’t Kingsand do precisely the same?” 

“T am not up to its traditions, but I'll tell you anything you 
like about it,” he answered laughingly. “My dear woman, you 
don’t purpose walking four miles in those boots, do you?” 

She bent her head and surveyed her beautifully slender ankles 
and exquisitely shod feet. 

“My boots are perfection in shape and fit. What fault have 
you to find in them, Sir Critic?” 

“Only that the heels are so high that your insteps will be dis- 
located when you get to the bottom of the first hill ; then I shall 
have to carry you. The office will be a proud and happy one, of 
course, but I think we should enjoy each other’s company more 
if we bore our respective burdens ourselves.” 

“TI haven’t anything lower heeled, and I am not going to make 
my feet look hideous in flat-soled boots to please any man,” she 
laughed out, and the slim, graceful fect looked so pretty as they 
bore her from the room, that he felt as if he would very much 
like to have to carry their owner in his arms over—say, a few 
yards of lovely, lonely country road. 

They found themselves by-and-by in a waggonete which was 
engaged in the service of the transmission of the public from 
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Cremyl, when they landed on the Cornish coast, down — or 
rather up and down—to Cawsand. Their charioteer was reck- 
less and skilful. He knew his horses, and they knew their road 
and their own ability to keep their knees from coming in contact 
with it. There was something delicious to both Helen and 
Harry Stafford in this rushing progress that they made. It 
checked all attempts at consequent conversation. It gave them 
the pleasurable sensation of being together without thought for 
the future. At times, indeed, when their breath was not taken 
away by an unorganised rush down a precipice, or a spasmodic 
scramble up one, it gave them time to—think. 

At length they reached the picturesque little fishing village 
which was their bourne, and as soon as they reached it, before 
they gave themselves time to explore its quaint and devious 
ways, they made arrangements for defeating their own object in 
coming here to explore it by taking a boat and going over to 
the breakwater. There, with white-winged seagulls swooping 
around them, and innumerable little black “divers” standing 
about in the water on their heads at brief intervals for the 
amusement of the strange human beings, Helen declared her 
desire of staying for a few hours. This desire necessitated 
sending back the boat to Cawsand for luncheon. As soon as the 
boat was out of reach of their hailing her, the irony of fate 
decreed that the wind should begin to blow vigorously, the rain 
to descend in torrents, the sky to darken, the waves to begin to 
lash themselves into a preliminary rage, and the seagulls to 
make for the headland with all speed, as they filled the air with 
those mournfully ominous cries which are the sure precursors of 
a storm. 

The lighthouse afforded them shelter from the pitiless down- 
pour and the raging blasts. “But how would it be when night 
fell?” each asked silently of him and herself. Unless the storm 
ceased, no open boat could possibly come to their rescue, and 
even should one do so, Lady Roydmore had far too great a 
horror of the mighty ocean in a state of turmoil to trust herself 
upon its treacherous waves. 

With all her heart she disliked the position, and regretted 
having helped to place herself in it. She saw that her companion, 
though he was keenly alive to the discomforts she might be 
called upon to endure during their detention in the lighthouse 
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and sincerely sorry for her, was at the same time consumedly 
annoyed on his own account. The tale of their involuntary 
isolation from their kind for perhaps a night only, perhaps 
(odious thought) for a longer period, was one that would surely 
leak out, especially as he ought to be on duty at six o'clock the 
next morning. The story would leak out, and he would be 
chaffed about a woman whom he still liked too well to relish the 
idea of being compelled to listen to any light innuendoes about 
her. While she—and this possibility stung him more-—would 
inevitably be whispered and gossiped about as incautious, indis- 
creet and fast for having permitted herself to be placed in such 
a predicament with a man who was not her acknowledged 
lover, and yet with whom her name had been coupled for many 
years. 

As the hours went by, and they saw no chance of release, 
hunger and thirst began to assert themselves. The lighthouse 
keeper, on whose hospitality they had so involuntarily thrust 
themselves, made them heartily welcome to such provisions as 
he had, and lamented that the fresh stores which he had expected 
this day would now not be forthcoming. Hunger and the fear 
of hurting her hosts’ feelings made Helen swallow bread that 
was slightly off colour, pork that was so fat it made her sick to 
look at it, and water that had become brackish. They made as 
comfortable a couch as they could for her on a locker up against 
the side of the fireplace, piling up every kind of rug, pilot-coat 
and blanket that could be found in the place. And here Helen 
sat through the waning hours of the day, leaning her head against 
the unresponsive side of the chimney-picce, listening to the rush 
and roar of wind and wave, and wishing, oh! so heartily, that 
she could lay it instead against Harry Stafford’s shoulder, with 
the knowledge that he liked having it there, and sleep out this 
“great gap of time” till the storm abated. 

“The worst of it will be over at sundown,” the lighthouse 
keeper told her reassuringly. “Some steamer might come in 
then, and they would signal to her to send a boat to take the 
lady off,” a prospect at which Helen had to feign to be pleased, 
but from which she shrank in terror, as she pictured herself in 
an open boat, being tossed across the waves in the darkness, 
which would be their portion after sundown. 

Captain Stafford had been wandering about the lighthouse 
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restlessly for an hour when the darkness fell suddenly, as it does 
on a stormy night in late autumn, and he knew that he must go 
to her and make her comprehend that where they were they 
must remain till the morning. He had not the slightest inclina- 
tion to flirt or sentimentalise with her this day. He was-too 
sincerely sorry forthe awkwardness of this act, in which they 
were both forced to take a part, to have any hankering after a 
resuscitation of the love-making of the past ; and she, in spite of | 
the longing she felt to be sympathised with and soothed: by 
him, did not, to do her justice, make the faintest effort to tempt 
him. 

“We must make up our minds to be shut up here till to- 
morrow now; it’s so dark that I can’t see my hand when I hold 
it out at arm’s-length. I wouldn’t have had this happen for the 
world. Poor Helen!” 

He spoke so kindly, and his eyes, as he bent down to re- 
arrange a rug round her shoulders, had such a warm, tender 
light in them that she might have been forgiven if she had 
mistaken these things for signs of a rekindled fire of passion in 
his heart ; but she knew that the fire was burnt out, and she 
would not deccive herself. 

“TI am fortunate in one thing at least,” she said. “There is 
no one to scold me for my escapade. People, if they hear of it, 
may sit in the seat of the scornful over me, or may laugh at 
me, but there is no one to scold me.” 

“T should be awfully savage if people did either one or the 
other,” he said hotly. “ After all, we are not omnipotent; none 
but a fool could suppose for an instant that we either of us 
ordered the winds and waves to arise.” 

“Perhaps no one will ever hear of it,’ she said soothingly. - It 
gratified her to see that he thought more of her, and feared 
more for her, than he did of and for himself, and with a throb of 
pleasure she felt that he respected her. She was conscious of 
having done many things with regard to her treatment of both 
Lord Roydmore and Mr. Wyndham of which he disapproved, 
and which had made him angry and bitter with her at one time. 
She was conscious, too, that she had shown her love for him 
with desperate indiscretion many a time and oft. But he held 
her guiltless of having been similarly indiscreet with regard to 
any other man! So at least there was this balm in Gilead for 
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her; if he loved her no longer with the hot, exhausting passion 
of old days, when the sight and the sound and the sense of her 
made his earthly paradise, at least he liked and respected her 
sufficiently to be intensely sensitive where her reputation was 
concerned. 

“Perhaps no one will ever hear of it,” she repeated ; “ and even 
if the most is made of it, it amounts to nothing very terrible after 
all. No one who knows either of us would believe for a moment 
that we were in collusion with the elements to condemn ourselves 
to such hours of discomfort as we are enduring. Don’t let what 
may be said distress you, Harry; it can’t hurt me, and I know 
it's only of me that you are thinking.” 

Her trust in his generosity and chivalry touched him. What- 
ever there might be of diplomacy—or, as he termed it, “ humbug” 
—about her, he knew that she meant what she said when she 
declared her belicf that it was of her fair name only he was 
thinking in this dilemma. 

“JT wish my sister-in-law Lily had not gone. She would have 
helped you to pull this business through if any confounded talk 
is raised about it.” 

“My dear Harry!” she raised herself up, and was rejuvenated 
wonderfully by the sudden wave of angry pride which swept 
over her, “please don't imagine that I am on such insecure 
ground that my footsteps may falter and I may tumble unless I 
am held up by your sister-in-law. You are bowing the knee a 
little too lowly in your desire to appease or square Mrs. Grundy, 
when you suggest that your sister-in-law might have been my 
social shield and buckler had she been still in Plymouth. More- 
over, she was a stranger here. Whose opinion would she have 
influenced ? No one’s, as far as I can sce, but Miss Abbot’s— 
the girl you call ‘ Dolly.’” 

He sat thoughtfully twisting one end of his well-waxed 
moustache for a few moments, then he said: 

“ That girl does contrive to find out things about most people 
in the neighbourhood, whether she knows them or not. Yet 
she’s not in the swim; poor little girl, she doesn’t get much fun 
out of society here.” 

Helen’s eyes put on their haughtiest expression for an instant, 
before she veiled them with her lashes. 

“ Her sources of information are not interesting to me, and are 
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probably not such as we could discuss,” she said coldly. “I 
can believe that she holds a subtle spell for the amorous youth 
of the neighbourhood ; the youth that sees a Duchess in every 
Dulcinea, and is ready to fight windmills for a Blowsalind. 
Why wonder that she is well posted up in the scandals of the 
social set in which she has no place? / can guess how and 
from whom she gets her information.” 

“Give me your guess, and I’ll tell you if you are near the 
truth,” he laughed carelessly. It rather amused him to see that 
Helen, who could command him about matters in regard to 
which Dolly Abbot would have to wheedle or supplicate him, 
was permitting herself to feel and evince jealousy of the latter 
young lady. More for the sake of continuing to distract Helen’s 
attention from the discomforts of her present situation than 
with any idea of championing Dolly, he said: 

“I wish you would give the reins to your real good-nature, 
and give that little girl a good time while you’re in Plymouth, 
instead of regarding her as an accomplished, hardened and un- 
scrupulous zztrigante. It’s breaking a butterfly on the wheel to 
cut at her with your practised sword.” 

“She is a hybrid, half-butterfly and half-wasp, and she has 
taught you how to sting; that, if you want to know the truth, 
is the reason why I turn what you are pleased to call my 
practised sword against her. Don’t speak of her any more, 
please, Harry. It’s a despicable thing that a thought of 
Miss Dolly Abbot should get mingled up with the thoughts 
that the winds and waves are giving me for my disturbance 
to-night.” 

She put out both her hands to him as she spoke, with a 
pathetic air of pleading weariness. He bent his head down 
and touched them with his lips for moment, then looked up 
suddenly with a deep flush on his face, and said : 

“I wish to Heaven I could be sure of always feeling like 
this——” 

“But you can’t feel sure, or rather, you do feel sure that it 
won’t last beyond the hour,” she interrupted hastily. “Go now, 
Harry, before we have either of us time to say anything more 
silly. And do let me hear, as soon as it’s daylight, if we have 
any chance of getting off this dreadful place.” 

“You look so awfully uncomfortable and desolate that I feel 
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like a brute for leaving you. Waking or sleeping, I shall be 
thinking of you the whole night, Helen.” 

“T am a terrible incubus to you, I know that.” 

“You are determined to misunderstand me to-night.” 

“Ah, no! I understand both you and myself so well, that I 
say again good-night and—go, Harry.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
BITTER RECOLLECTIONS. 


THE morning after the storm broke with what those who had 
suffered from the latter felt to be irritating balminess and splen- 
dour. The winds were no longer out with the waves at play. 
The sun shone out from a cloudless sky of blue. The climatic 
influences entered into and stirred all the holiday blood in the 
inhabitants of Plymouth and the region round. The town- 
bound people chartered drags, waggonettes, dog-carts, and every 
other kind of wheeled locomotive agent they could get hold of 
and made excursions into the country; the country-chained 
ones visited the town. Lady Roydmore and Captain Stafford 
being picked up gaily by the boat which they had chartered on 
the previous day and sent for their luncheon, with which it never 
returned, were rowed over to Cawsand about midday, chastened 
and subdued in spirit, and considerably dilapidated as to their 
appearance from their sojourn onthe breakwater. The donkey’s 
ears of velvet in Helen’s hat were so sodden with spray that 
they fell forward limply, giving a grotesque, not to say an in- 
toxicated, effect to the hat they were intended to adorn, Her 
collar and cuffs had been saturated with spray, and were conse- 
quently crumpled as to form, and dingy as to colour. The 
same remark applied to Captain Stafford’s throat and wristbands 
of fine linen, which resembled damp rags. His moustache, out 
of which all the Pomade Hongroise had been soaked, fell about 
his upper lip untidily, muchas a Skye terrier’s fringe does when 
its owner is wet. All the polish had been taken off their smart 
boots. Marks of weariness and vexation of spirit were stamped 
in unmistakable characters all over their forms and faces, in 
fact, and the wisest course they could have pursued would have 
been to have got into an excursion steamer, hidden themselves 
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in a cabin, and gone straight back to Plymouth with as little 
delay as possible. 

But instead of doing this, some perverse spirit seized upon 
Captain Stafford, and made him say : 

“It’s the open day at Mount Edgecumbe. We may never 
have a chance of seeing the place together again ; what do you 
say to walking through the Park by the coast to Cremyl? It’s 
too early for many people to be about, so we needn’t mind look- 
ing rather shady as to the clothes, and the walk will freshen you 
up.” 

“Isn’t my hat a little too awful? and my gloves are full of 
sand and salt water; see! I can’t get them on,” she answered, 
holding up bits of torn,damp and wrinkled kid for his in- 
spection. 

“Never mind the gloves; your hands are pretty enough to 
do without any other covering than your rings. We shall get 
down to Cremy] about two o'clock, and then we will have some 
luncheon at the little inn there, and cross in the steamer to the 
Admiral’s Hard afterwards. Then I will put you into a four- 
wheeler, which will conceal you from the eye of man until you 
reach the sanctuary of your hotel. It would be a thousand 
pities to miss seeing the place, as it is open to-day.” 

“Do you really wish me to come? Iam so appallingly un- 
tidy!” 

“What does that matter? I’ve already seen you at your 
worst, you know, and we are not likely to meet any one we 
know.” 

“ Then I will come, and enjoy it without thinking of the hope- 
less figure I cut,” she said, surrendering even her vanity to his 
wishes. 

They loitered about on the sands, amongst the rocks and 
pools of water, for an hour, and then, having rendered them- 
selves still more untidy by reason of having inadvertently slipped 
up to their knees in salt water, they started under a brilliant 
sun, that illuminated every defect in their toilets, for the walk 
round the coast road to Cremyl. 

* * * * * * 

The day had dawned with equal warmth and brightness at 
Plym Tor. The windows were thrown wide open as Doctor 
Abbot’s family sat at breakfast. The song of birds, the hum of 
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insects, the rain-refreshed sweet scents of late roses, mignonette 
and jasmine came pouring into the room, calling them out into 
the open air with a subtlety of entreaty that appealed to each 
one of them. The children spoke sorrowfully of the hardness 
of their fate in having to waste such a morning over lessons. 
Doctor Abbot declared that it would be an offence against nature 
not to go out and enjoy it to the full on such a day. Mrs. 
Abbot echoed his sentiments as usual. Dolly grumbled that it 
“was as well to sit in the house and darn stockings and read as 
it was to do these things in the garden alone.” And Mr. Barker 
reminded his senior that there were no special cases which re- 
quired his (Barker’s) attention this day. Jane was the only one 
of the party who refrained from throwing out hints of a desire 
for a change from the daily routine. But perhaps not one of 
them yearned more desperately than she did for such a change ; 
for a lapse, horvever brief, into the old dolce far niene existence 
under a cloudless sky. 

“Why shouldn’t a// the young people make a day of it in 
the open?” Doctor Abbot suggested. “They can take the 
waggonette and take a hamper, and make a picnic of it. Barker 
can drive them; I don’t want him.” 

The proposition was hailed with enthusiasm by every one but 
Dolly. She felt that a picnic consisting of three children, two 
girls and only one young man, would be a weary thing in the 
heart of the country, more especially as she was not the. girl 
whom the young man was most disposed to affect. 

“ How tired we shall be of each other before the day is over,” 
she said; “we shall only have the same things to say to one 
another out on the moor by a river as we have been saying to 
each other in the house for the last fortnight.” 

“Why go to Dartmoor? Why not let us go to Mount Edge- 
cumbe. You are sure to meet some of your Plymouth friends 
there, Miss Abbot.” 

A delicate pink spot rose to Dolly’s cheeks, and she rewarded 
Mr. Barker for his suggestion with a smile that had the attraction 
of being directed to him in a secretive sort of way, as if she were 
anxious that no one else should see it and its meaning. 

“A capital idea! Does it please you, Miss Herries ?” 

“It pleases me more than I can say,” Jane said heartily. 

“You won’t make us pick ferns and wild flowers as we go 
16 
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through the park, will you, Miss Herries?” one of her pupils 
asked ; “one lady who taught us did, and made us tell her their 
names, and would teach us all about their petals and stamens 
and families! We didn’t like it ; we wanted a holiday.” 

“T’ll promise not to instruct you one bit,” Jane laughed. “I 
want a holiday too, and I know nothing about flowers and ferns, 
beyond that they are lovely and sweet.” Then she thought of 
the flower-lesson Captain Stafford had given her on the occasion 
of their first meeting—of the myrtle and jasmine she had plucked 
from her own bouquet to make a button-hole for him on the 
night of the memorable ball—of the few beautiful minutes she 
had spent with him behind the palms in the conservatory—of 
the words he had said then, and of that one kiss! 

As the remembrance of this last rushed into her mind, the 
happy smile of present contentment faded from her lips and eyes, 
‘the blood rushed up in a rich wave of colour over her face and 
throat, till she looked “like a queen of roses,” Barker thought ; 
“like a big peony,” Dolly said to herself contemptuously. A 
deep, angry feeling of having been trifled with and thrown aside 
by the man who had won her so easily and lightly, possessed 
her. She could almost have struck the lips which he had pressed 
for nothing more than the gratification of an idle passing fancy. 
For one moment she prayed that she might never sce him again! 
The next she longed to do so, in order that she might show 
him that she too could be careless, callous, forgetful and con- 
temptuous of him, as he had been of her. And some at least of 
these thoughts were patent to one of the group round the break- 
fast-table. 

“She’s thinking of some one she is fond of, and who has 
treated her badly,” the astute Dolly thought. “I wonder if it’s 
Captain Stafford? He knows Lady Roydmore so well, that of 
course he must know her stepdaughter.” 

Her reflections were interrupted at this juncture by her aunt 
saying : 

“Come and help me to pack the hamper, Dolly ; you ought 
to start soon and have a long day there.” 

“TI have to do something to my hat; if I stay to pack the 
hamper I shall not be ready.” 

“Shall I trim your hat ?” Jane asked, and Dolly surveyed her 
coolly for a moment or two before she answered : 
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“No thanks, I like my own taste best. Captain Stafford says 
I should make my fortune as a lady-milliner if I only had free 
scope.” 

As a matter of fact, Captain Stafford had never said this or 
anything equivalent to it, but by her little flight of imagination 
Dolly made the discovery she wanted to make. At this casual, 
easy, taking-him-for-granted mention of her hero, all the colour 
ebbed from Miss Herries’ face as quickly as it had risen ; even 
her lips grew pale and quivered ominously, while the curious 
flickering light of mingled anger and jealousy came into her 
eyes. Her hand, too, as it rested on the table playing with a 
bunch of mignonette which one of the children had given to her, 
shook for an instant. The next she had risen, and was following 
Mrs. Abbot out of the room with the words: 

“Let me help you with the hamper.” 

“And let me help too; then I shall be able to save you the 
trouble of unpacking it, for I shall know where to find every- 
thing,” Mr. Barker pleaded eagerly ; and Jane, who was feeling 
sore and sorry for herself, granted the plea, and suffered herself 
to be soothed for the time by the attentions of a man for whom 
she had not a particle of feeling beyond this, that he was better 
than nothing for the hour. 

The re-arrangement of Dolly’s hat did not absorb her long. 
When it was bent into a more becoming shape, and re-decorated 
to her satisfaction, she still had time to write a note which 
contained the following sentence among many others : . 

“TI told you a little about our new governess the other day. 
She begins to find it much pleasanter here than she did at first. 
Uncle’s assistant is a very good-looking young man, and she is 
very proud of his attentions. I suppose she hasn't been used 
to many from men, or her head would not be so completely 
turned by his.” 

This note, when she had written and sealed it, she addressed 
to “Captain H. Stafford, V.C., the —th,” and she took care to 
post it herself presently, when they were passing through the 
village. 

The waggonette held them all comfortably. Mr. Barker was 
the driver, and his obvious anxiety that Miss Herries should 
occupy the seat by his side might have been embarrassing to the 
girl if her head and heart had not both been full to the brim of 

16* 
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thoughts of that other man who had stamped his image on her 
soul as her hero for life. She felt ashamed of herself for being 
so weak as to permit herself to feel shattered because a girl whom 
she had instinctively from the first felt to be vain, shallow and 
false (if nothing worse), had spoken of him in tones of assured 
familiarity. It hurt her pride and delicacy ; it mortified her till 
she felt as if crushed to the earth; it angered her till she lost 
all power of concentrating herself on the objects of the hour, 
that she should be jealous of Dolly. Jealous! ofa girl for whom 
she had one of those intuitive aversions which sensitive and 
warm-natured people are apt to conceive, and which are almost 
invariably correct and justified by after events. Jealous on her 
own account, and jealous for him. It galled her to the quick to 
think that he had in any way, however slight, given this girl the 
right or the power to speak of him in her simpering, boastful 
way, as though he and she were on a footing that was not com- 
prehended of the others. These feelings intensified themselves, 
and made the earlier portion of this happy holiday a grim thing 
indeed to Jane, when they reached the post office. For there 
Miss Dolly commanded that a halt should be made, and ‘when 
she had leisurely descended she came round to the front of the 
waggonette, with the letter held in such a way that Jane could 
not help seeing to whom it was addressed. 

“You don’t happen to have a postage stamp in your pocket, 
do you?” Dolly asked artlessly, screening the letter from the 
observation of the lynx-eyed children ; “it would save me the 
trouble of going in if you had one.” 

Miss Herries took out her purse and extracted a stamp 
from it, which Dolly carefully affixed to the letter. Then 
she got into the waggonette again, with the pleased conviction 
that she had sent her arrow very close to the bull’s-eye this 
time. 

For a time after this incident, Jane was tongue-tied. Her 
mind was so full of one subject that she dared not speak for fear 
of the words that might force themselves unintentionally from 
her lips. He came between her and all possibility of enjoying 
the beauty of the weather and scenery. He came for this brief 
period of time between herself and common consideration for 
others. She was vaguely conscious as they drove along that 
Mr. Barker was asking her questions and pointing out different 
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objects. But she could neither answer nor observe ; she could 
only suffer and be dumb. 

It must not be supposed that she had during this long interval 
of non-intercourse with him indulged in the imbecile hope of 
ever getting him back again. She had taught herself to believe 
the stern truth that as a lover he had left her for ever, out of 
either indifference or caprice,and she had schooled herself to 
look this truth in the face without flinching. She had even 
accustomed herself to the thought of his marrying some one, 
but this imaginary “some one” else she had always believed 
would be of the very highest order of womankind; would be, 
in fact, a fitting mate for a man whom she had endowed with 
all the grandest, man-like qualities. That he should have 
stepped down to carry on what looked very like an underhand 
flirtation with a girl who smirked and tossed her head, and gave 
sly meaning glances when she spoke of him, and carried ona 
surreptitious correspondence with him, shocked and hurt her, 
and caused her to remember with a sense of burning shame 
that she had allowed this man to kiss her—so great had 
been her love for and trust in him! This man, who was now 
apparently playing a frivolous game which must end in his 
either wronging himself or wronging the one with whom he was 
playing it. 

* * * * * * * 

At last the silence she was maintaining became oppressive to 
herself. Turning her head suddenly, fraught with the resolution 
to “say something,” to “try and be civil” to the companions 
who had come out to spend a happy day with her, she became 
aware that Mr. Barker’s eyes were fixed upon her with curious 
solicitude. The instinct of self-preservation made her cry out: 

“ Take care, you’re too near the bank;” and so the ice was 
broken, for Dolly and the children, who were very tired of each 
other’s conversation in the background, bent forward now and 
joined in the hailstorm of chaff which fell on Barker’s unheeding 
ears about his careless driving. 

“You've been staring at Miss Herries for ten minutes by my 
watch,” one of the children who had lately been given a wristlet 
watch, and who was proud to put her new possession prominently 
forward as a useful sfactor in the day’s arrangements, said ; 
“quite ten minutes By my watch, and the old grey has just 
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‘loped’ along as he liked. Why did you stare like that at Miss 
Herries, Mr. Barker? She hasn’t got a smut on her nose.” 

“I couldn’t help it, and I didn’t try to help it,” he answered, 
with Hibernian candour and contrariety. Then they spoke of 
the mesmeric effect a fixed gaze has upon the one gazed at; and 
the necessity for catching the conversational ball and throwing 
it back quickly diverted Jane’s thoughts into a healthier and 
happier channel. Every now and again the thought of him 
engaged in unworthy dalliance with the commonplace little flirt 
who was now trying to re-absorb some of Mr. Barker’s fugitive 
attentions would strike Miss Herries like a blow; but she had 
mastered herself sufficiently, not only to be able to subdue all 
expression of pain by the time they landed at Mount Edge- 
cumbe, but also to be able to take a lively interest in what she 
saw, and to feel that she should not be at all sorry to see the 
hamper unpacked. 

In fact, she had passed through the first keen pangs—the 
smarting, scorching pangs—of indignant, mortified, angry, help- 
less jealousy. Reason was beginning to re-assert its sway, and 
she was taking herself to task for being a fool, and reminding 
herself that she had no earthly right or reason to feel aggrieved 
at anything Captain Stafford might do or leave undone, when 
she was called upon to face another difficulty, and solve another 
problem. 


(To be continued.) 
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Zadyp Rachel Russell, 


By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING, 


PASSING under the portal of the House of Lords, the eye of 
the curious stranger bears with it the recent impression of a 
grand presence, that of Richard the Lion-heart, whose equestrian 
statue occupies the chief place in the Peers’ courtyard. Armed 
as a Crusader, his good sword borne aloft in his right hand, the 
hero-king mounts guard on his war-horse over the pageants of 
modern royalty, still fenced in by the glories of England’s 
warrior princes. A bas-relief along the statue’s base gives the 
key-note by which our old institutions keep in touch with the 
unchanging instincts of the human race: Richard, at point of 
death, enacts the noblest deed of all his life; Mercy, at his last 
royal word, unbinds the felon’s chain from the hand that dealt 
him the fatal wound. 

The stranger, moved and questioning, searches through the 
vast halls and sweeping corridors of the “ New Palace of West- 
minster” for some fairer record of English heroism to outvie the 
monarch’s pardon of his foe. The ages pass before him from 
the days of Alfred to Victoria, personified in the forms of 
princes, patriots, warriors, and the women who walked beside 
them of old, in the world’s high places. Recalling to our 
imagination how they lived and strove and triumphed or 
endured unto death, one might well turn away amazed at the 
rich cost of our common inheritance of freedom and Imperial 
power. Seeking for an ideal type of self-sacrifice in man and 
woman, there is none to be found in marble or bronze, or on 
the storied walls, more noble and touching than in the husband 
and wife, Lord William and Lady Rachel Russell. 

Twice they appear to us, among the painted visions of the 
past that clothe the chambers and galleries like the many- 
shifting scenes of Shakespeare’s acted history. In one—no 
longer shown to the general public—we have the trial of Lord 
William Russell at the Old Bailey on a charge of high treason, 
He stands, facing his accusers, while his wife, great of heart like 
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himself, sits listening, taking down the notes for his defence, 
unaided by other counsel. A brave man and fair woman, both 
apparently in the prime and full flush of life, they meet their 
’ fate undaunted. By a foregone conclusion, one must die, both 
must be divided; yet they play their heroic parts in this great 
trial scene, with the old-world, courtly grace and charm 
belonging to their birth and time. We note the fashion of 
their rich attire, the cavalier locks and stately bearing of the 
gentleman ; the lady’s rounded arm and the exquisite mould of 
her white throat, attractions just betrayed by the becoming flow 
of lace about her bodice. Never before, throughout the 
splendours of her noble life, apart from the vulgar world, had 
she been compelled to exhibit them within such walls as these. 
The second picture is among the frescoes in the Peers’ corridor. 
It bears the artist’s signature, A. W. Cope, R.A. This carries 
on the tragedy to the last parting of the devoted pair, before 
Lord Russell’s execution. Hand clasps hand with the last 
touch on earth. The wife’s face, wrought with agony, turns 
away in dread lest some fond pressure or kiss of love may quite 
unnerve her soul. The husband’s arm lays one last caress upon 


her shoulder. Neither has wavered yet in the sublime resolution 
that comes at need with the sense of duty done. They have 
given up all; the joys of their perfect marriage, the clinging 
ties of little children, the foremost place among the noblest of 
the land—all, for the bitter taste of untimely death to one, life- 
long heart-ache to the other—in God-like sacrifice for England’s 
sake. 


The man of God stands beside the holy table, hiding his face 
in grief and tears; the burly jailor with his clanking keys 
watches and counts the moments granted them by stern 
authority, few and hardly wrung as the golden coins out of a 
miser’s hand. But no human eye of friend or foe saw the man 
or woman blench or quail as they took their cup out of the 
hand of God, and drank it silently to the dregs. 

Both belonged to the great governing families of English 
aristocracy. On each side, an ancestor was counted among the 
nobles chosen by Henry the Eighth as executors of his will and 
guardians of his young son, Edward the Sixth. These were, 
the first Lord: Russell, and Thomas Wriothesley, Lord Chancellor, 
and first Earl of Southampton. Russell, a Dorset gentleman of 
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old descent and county influence, was thrown into contact with 
Henry the Seventh through the accidental visit to that sovereign’s 
court of Philip, archduke of Austria and king of Castile, who 
sailing from Flanders for Spain, was driven by stress of weather 
into Weymouth. Here he was hospitably entertained. Mr. 
Russell, a traveller and a linguist, was attached to his person, and 
taken with the foreign potentate to Henry’s court. Russell was 
speedily received into favour as ja gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber. By Henry the Eighth his promotion was carried on ; 
he was created Lord Russell, and endowed with the spoils of 
the Church, the abbey of Tavistock in Devonshire, and the 
monastery of Woburn in Bedfordshire. He lived to receive the 
title of Earl of Bedford at young Edward’s hands. 

William, the fifth earl, upheld the traditions of his race in 
the time of the Charleses: loyal to the king, while staunch in 
support of the ancient rights of the people, and firmly adherent 
to the reformed faith. Lord William Russell was his third son, 
and through the death of two elder brothers, had become his 
heir. 

On Lady Russell’s side, Henry, third earl of Southampton, 
was immortalised by the grateful -friendship of Shakespeare, 
whose success was greatly helped by the appreciation and 
patronage of this nobleman, so far ahead of his compeers in 
the power of discerning genius. On the political stage, he 
signalised himself by consorting with the luckless Essex, shared 
in his disgrace, and was thrown into prison, where he remained 
until the opening of the next reign. But such “enterprises of 
great pith and moment” at the time, sink into insignificance 
beside his high claim to remembrance as Shakespcare’s friend. 

Southampton’s sturdy integrity made him prosper ill as 
James's servant. In 1624 he was got rid of, and sent away in 
command of an English regiment raised for the Dutch service. 
He never returned living, but, dying at Bergen-op-Zoom, his 
body, with that of his eldest son, the sharer of his fate, was 
borne home to Tichfield for burial. 

His younger son, Thomas, succeeded him, asa minor. After 
the usual course at Eton, and Magdalen College, Oxford, he 
followed the fashion of a continental tour. France detained 
him long, with the charm of her Court life, unapproached by 
any other in Europe. Here he saw and loved Rachel, daughter 
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of Daniel de Massue, Marquis of Ruvigny ; a gentleman of old 
Huguenot descent. His son, the next marquis, for many years 
upheld the interests of his religion at Court, as Deputy-General 
of the Reformed Churches. Lord Southampton brought back 
to England his fair French flower, and for some years led with 
her a happy home-life, undisturbed by the gathering of the 
political storm. Being attached to the popular side, he never- 
theless held aloof from the contest against his sovereign, Charles 
the First. But when arbitrary power was swallowed up by a 
democracy hungering for the absolute overthrow of all govern- 
ment, the Earl was drawn from his retreat to serve his king in 
the day of need. At the last, Southampton was one of four 
faithful servants who cared for the due rites paid to their king’s 
body in death. 

Afterwards the Earl lived privately at Tichfield, improving 
his estate, and educating his young family. Later, he built a 
residence on his land within the suburbs of London, Southamp- 
ton House, Bloomsbury, a palatial mansion which gave its 
name to Southampton Street, Holborn. 

Towards the Restoration of Charles the Second, Southampton 
lent no mean aid, and served that king as Lord High Treasurer 
for several years. More than once he opposed the measures of 
the Court, when incompatible with the rights of a free people. 
With the royal mistresses, whose ascendancy disgraced the new 
reign, he would have naught to do. He was “said to die with 
the cleanest hands that ever a Lord Treasurer did.” 

From such a father, Lady Rachel Wriothesley inherited her 
lofty character, tempered with the attractive grace transmitted 
with her French mother’s blood. The foreign countess faded 
early in her English home, and left two little girls only, Eliza- 
beth the elder, Rachel too young to remember distinctly what 
she had lost. Twice the Earl married again, but had no other 
heir. A third daughter, born to his second wife, was provided 
for by her mother’s ample inheritance. 

Of young Rachel’s training in the accomplishments of her 
day, we hear little: her early years were mostly passed in the 
seclusion of her father’s country home. Beyond doubt, she was 
well taught in the lore of wisdom, and imbued with that subtle 
instinct of honour, only understood by those to the manner 
born. One of her early masters was Dr. Fitzwilliam, for many 
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years chaplain to her father, and after his death, to the Duke of 
York. Many of Lady Rachel’s letters, still preserved, were 
confidences addressed to this friend of her youth. 

Both her stepmothers, it would seem, were overmuch women 
of the world—in the strict light of her childish conscience. In 
later days she wrote in self-depreciatory retrospect : 


“ Alas, from my childhood I can recollect a backwardness to 
pray, and coldness when I did—and if I had read a few lines in 
a pious book, contented I had done well. Yet, at the same 
time, ready to give an ear to reports, and possibly malicious 
ones ; and telling my mother-in-law, to please her. At seven- 
teen years of age was married ; continued too often absent at 
the public prayers, taking very light cause to be so; liking too 
well the esteemed diversions of the town—as the park, visiting 
plays, &c., trifling away my precious time.” 


At Charles’s court, such trifling was the lightest sin. Every 
pastime, harmless in itself, and especially the drama of the day, 
was corrupted to evil uses. Shakespeare’s ennobling creations 
were despised by a society whose coarse taste in amusements 
could only feed on the garbage of baser pens. It was not, it 
seems, at this period, as a matron in her teens, that the young 
Christian heroine had learnt to withstand that most subtle form 
of persecution, the displeasure of our kin and kind. 

An early marriage was imposed upon her state as a prospec- 
tive heiress. Her father’s choice was hers, as an obedient 
daughter, or, as she classed such unions later in her life, “it is 
acceptance, rather than choice, on either side.” 

The three sisters were nobly given in marriage. The elder, 
Elizabeth, to the Honourable Edward Noel, afterwards Earl of 
Gainsborough. Rachel to Francis Lord Vaughan, eldest son of 
the Earl of Carberry. The youngest, a second Elizabeth, 
named after her mother, and famed as a beauty, became the 
wife of Jocelyn Percy, last Earl of Northumberland. This 
young earl died in 1670, and his widow was remarried to Ralph 
Lord Montagu, by whose name she is often mentioned in Lady 
Rachel’s letters. 

In their early union, Lord and Lady Vaughan would seem to 
have enjoyed a fair measure of happiness. They resided a good 
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deal with Lord Carberry’s family, at their seat, Golden Grove, in 
Carmarthenshire, where the young wife conciliated to herself the 
affection and life-long esteem of her husband’s people. In 166s, 
a child was born and died ; this was Rachel’s first taste of “the 
poison of deep grief.” The same year, she was a widow; the 
next, her father died. 

On the death of the earl, his estate of Tichfield fell to his 
elder daughter, Lady Elizabeth Noel, that of Stratton in the 
same county to Rachel, Lady Vaughan. The great London 
property was also divided between the sisters; Southampton 
House came to the younger. They resided for some time 
together, Rachel choosing to remain at Tichfield, the old home, 
during the sad days of early, childless widowhood, comforted by 
a sister towards whom she was drawn by bonds of sympathy 
stronger than blood. Long years after Lady Noel’s premature 
death, Rachel recalled that sister as “a delicious friend,” and 
through her, doubtless, were imbibed memories of a mother bred 
in fear of persecution for conscience’ sake, in horror of tyranny 
and oppression of man to man, in the dishonoured name of 
God. 

Lady Vaughan, in her quiet way of life, was not beyond reach 
of the admiration and homage of men. Possessed of wealth, 
high birth, and rare gifts of mind and person, together with 
absolute, unfettered freedom, it was small wonder if she was 
besieged in her retreat by every aspiring swain of gentle degree 
within a long day’s ride of Tichfield. We do not know how or 
where the acquaintance began that led to the ending of those 
years of solitude; we know she chose wisely and well when, 
after long friendship, she gave her hand to William Russell. 

It was a love-match on both sides, all the sweeter, perhaps, for 
some slight opposition from the lady’s family. Mr. Russell, at 
this time, was but a younger son, nor had he as yet given 
promise of his future eminence in public life. He was only a 
young English gentleman, kind and true, “ of all sorts enchant- 
ingly beloved.” To this onc woman he came as a revelation of 
the unknown depths within her own heart; the undiscovered 
treasures of passion, ecstasy and pain; while yet she stood 
wavering between memory and hope, the golden shaft had sped, 
and she was won. 


He had passed through the fires of the world. As a youth 
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returned from his travels, he was called in 1660 to Charles the 
Second’s court. Here he succumbed to temptation more than 
once. He fought two duels, and afterwards, recovering from a 
severe illness, the current of his thoughts was turned into 
deeper channels. Bishop Burnet, his staunch friend, thus sums 
up his character : 

“ He was a man of great candour, and of a general reputation ; 
universally beloved and trusted—of a generous, obliging temper. 
He gave proofs of undaunted courage, and an unshaken firm- 
ness. He quickly got out of some disorders, into which the 
court had drawn him, and ever after that his life was 
unblemished in all respects. He had from his first education, 
an inclination to favour the Nonconformists, and wished the laws 
could have been made more easy to them, or they more pliant to 
the law. He was a slow man, and of little discourse, but he had 
a true judgment.” 

They were married towards the close of 1669. Lady 
Vaughan retained her title with the name of her first husband, 
until Mr. Russell became her equal in rank, on the death of his 
elder brother in 1678. 

Mr. Russell’s parliamentary duties called him to Town, where 
Southampton House became their winter residence, while 
Stratton was their summer paradise. At this time, Mr. 
Russell was still a silent member, though a close attendant 
and keen observer, on the borders of that sca of debate whose 
stormy waves, throughout Charles’s reign, kept beating against 
the steps of altar and throne. The Earl of Bedford’s younger 
son was early launched upon its troublous verge. When little 
over twenty-one, he was chosen member for Tavistock, the 
family borough in Devonshire. In subsequent Parliaments, he 
sat as County member for Bedfordshire, where the Woburn 
interest ruled paramount. Still, it was not till 1674, that the 
weights which hung upon his tongue were shaken off by the 
patriot’s passion. 

In the rebound from a republic to the old monarchy, Charles, 
the inevitable king, had been taken upon trust. No guarantee was 
asked, all being left to his honour. He was without that fine 
sense. Sublimely selfish, he would have sacrificed the whole 
world for the pleasure of the hour ; yet his perfect breeding and 
equal courtesy to all men and women, made him a most delightful 
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and popular king. All blame was ever laid upon some scape- 
goat, mistress, minister or brother. The people of England 
loyally refused to believe their king could do wrong. 

Charles, having no child, left the path open to his brother 
James, Duke of York, to whom he shrewdly remarked one day, 
“ No one will kill me to make you king.” As Charles advanced 
in years, his easy, yielding disposition inclined him to give up 
anything for the sake of a quict life. He was under fifty, and 
to all appearance hale and strong, when, as often happens during 
the time of failure preceding death, he began to sway and bend 
to others’ purposes, and chose to be ruled by the wrong person, 
his brother. 

James had a curious history, changing as the images in a 
kaleidoscope. He supported his brother’s throne for several 
years as Lord High Admiral of England, holding that great 
post by merit, valour, and the prestige of many hard-fought 
victories at sea. Though a son was lacking to him, the nation 
accepted with hope his two young daughters Mary and Anne, 
as next to him in succession to the crown. 

Then came a change. Their mother died in 1671 in avowed 
communion with the unpopular Church of Rome. James took 
prompt occasion to profess the same faith. This was too much: 
the adored prince, England’s darling hero, became her terror 
and reproach. Worse and worse grew the political prospect on 
his second marriage in 1674. He took to himself the beautiful 
Mary of Modena, a bride of sixteen springs, provoking Fate to 
provide a Popish successor to the crown, and his own children to 
become his enemies for the sake of that golden circlet—the 
coveted temptation to so many unnatural crimes. 

Such aggravation was more than the people could bear. The 
fury of the times snatched Lord and Lady Russell from the 
halcyon days of their life in each other. We can see the gentle 
pair take their place in Town and court, bearing their part nobly 
in the world, though not of it. We can understand Lady 
Rachel’s deep interest in the cause with which her husband's life 
was bound up: God’s Light and England’s liberty. His high 
motives to exertion, and the hazard even of their happiness were 
shared and seconded by her. But, true woman as she was, her 
world in which she passionately lived. was bounded within the 
heaven of her home. Some years after their marriage, children 
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came ; first two girls, at last a boy to bear the honours of. their 
house. This filled their cup té the brim, and too soon came the 
dread mingling of bitterness and death. 

Their times of separation were few and short, but in the letters 
that passed between them, we can read in every line how they 
lived in each other. In the third year of their marriage, Rachel 
wrote : 


“London, September 23rd, 1672. 

“If I were more fortunate in my expression, I could do 
myself more right when I would own to my dearest Mr. Russell 
what real and perfect happiness I enjoy from that kindness he 
allows me every day to receive new marks of; such as, in spite 
of the knowledge I have of my own wants, will not suffer me 
to mistrust, I want his love, though I do, merit to so desirable 
a blessing ; but my best life, you that know so well how to love, 
and to oblige, make my felicity entire by believing my heart 
possessed with all the gratitude, honour and passionate affection 
to your person any creature is capable of, or can be obliged to ; 
and that granted, what have I to ask, but a continuance of these 
present enjoyments? If not, a submission without a murmur to 
His most wise dispensations and unerring Providence, having a 
thankful heart for the years I have been so perfectly contented 
in. He knows best when we have had enough here: what I 
most earnestly beg from His mercy is, that we both live so as, 
whichever goes first, the other may not sorrow as for one of 
whom they have no hope; then let us cheerfully expect to be 
together to a good old age. If not, let us not doubt but He 
will support His servants under what trials he will inflict upon 
them. Death is the extremest evil against nature, it is true; let 
us overcome the immoderate fear of it, either to our friends or 
self, and then what light hearts we may live with.” 


Again, eight years later, she writes from London to Woburn: 


“August 24th, 1680, 
“Absent or present, my dearest life is equally obliging, and 
ever the earthly delight of my soul. It is my great care, or 
ought to be so, to moderate my sense of happiness here, that 
when the appointed time comes of.my leaving, or its leaving 
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me, I may not be unwilling to forsake the une, or be in some 
measure prepared to bear the trial of the other.” 


The like fond sentences were written by the absent husband : 


“I have stole from a great many gentlemen from the drawing- 
room at Basing for a moment, to tell my dearest I have thought 
of her being here the last time, and wished for her a thousand 
times ; but in vain, alas! for I am just now going to Stratton 
and want the chariot and my dearest dear in it. I hope to be 
with you on Saturday. 

“T suppose you received mine on Thursday. I hope this will 
be the last time for this bout of troubling you in this kind, for, 
on Tuesday, God willing, I intend to set out to go to my 
dearest dear’s embraces, which I value now as much as I did 
ten, eleven or twelve years ago. 

“Farewell, my dearest ; kiss my little children for me, and 
believe me to be, as entirely as I am, yours, and only yours, 

“ RUSSELL.” 


Thus would the unconscious poetry of their lives break in 
tones that can thrill us yet, if we have ever known the music of 
deep love. 

But the flute-like notes came mingled with deeper sounds of 
anguish and fear. A letter, endorsed by Lord Russell, “ March, 
1678, while the House was sitting,” must have come to his hands 
in the teeth of some fierce debate : 


“My sister being here, tells me she heard you tell her lord 
last night, that you would take notice of the business (you know 
what I mean) in the House. This alarms me,and I do earnestly 
beg of you to tell me truly if you have, or mean to do it. If 
you do,I am most assured you will repent it. I beg, once 
more, to know the truth. ’Tis more pain to be in doubt, and to 
your sister too. If I have any interest, I use it to beg your 
silence in this case, at least to-day. 

“R. RUSSELL.” 


We can hear the beating of two anxious women’s hearts in 
these brief, hurried lines. Lady Allington, Lord Russell’s sister, 
was with his wife that day. 
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Again she warns him what he may expect from the treachery 
of the times : 


“Look to your pockets ; a printed paper says you will have 
fine papers put into them, and witnesses to swear.” 


On November 22nd, 1681: 


“One remembrance more, my dearest life. Be wise as a 
serpent, harmless as a dove. So farewell for this time. 
“R. RUSSELL.” 


These were proud days for the adoring wife, with all their 
stress of harrowing fears. Lord Russell was, far beyond any of 
his compeers, the nation’s idol, the hope and stay of the great 
cause—liberty of conscience for all men. By force of character 
mainly, he had been raised to that perilous eminence. His 
supporters bore such names as Algernon Sidney, Hampden, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Cavendish and other patriotic peers banded 
together by family tradition or personal choice. To these we 
owe the Habeas Corpus Act, added to our inheritance of rights. 
Against James, they sinned past pardon by their stern opposi- 
tion to all the tyrannous measures inspired by his influence; 
they could find no safety for themselves, no less than for their 
country, save by his exclusion from the throne. 

Bill after bill, to remove James from the succession, was 
passed by the Commons and rejected by the Lords. On one 
memorable occasion, in 1680, the Lower House having passed 
the bill to exclude the Duke of York, Lord Russell brought it 
up to the Lords, and, in his heat, spoke the rash words, “If my 
own father were to vote against it, I would accuse him of high 
treason.” This bill was lost by a narrow majority ; the bishops 
voting solid for the “rightful heir,” although opposed to his 
creed. 

The King stood by his brother, and, to remove him from his 
enemies, let him loose on Scotland as deputy monarch. There, 
his persecution of Nonconformists filled the measure of his 
mistakes. It was said by Waller, that Charles, in spite to the 
Parliament, who had determined that the Duke should not 
succeed him, was resolved that he should reign even in his 
lifetime. 


17 
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Equally resolved were the Commons of England that James 
should never reign over them. A new aspirant entered the 
field ; the Duke of Monmouth, the King’s natural son. He was 
Lord Russell’s intimate friend, and threw himself with him into 
the cause. <A council of six was formed ; Monmouth, Russell, 
Lords Essex and Howard, and the great commoners, Algernon 
Sidney and Hampden. A rising in the city was debated, on 
the plea that Charles would readily yield to fear. Russell 
opposed such violence, having confidence in Parliamentary 
means. 

Too many counsellors were in their secret ; among them, a 
lower type of conspirators, such as ever hang upon the skirts of 
a popular movement to weight and drag it down. In June, 
1683, the famous “ Rye House Plot” was concocted by a clique 
of criminals, revolutionary and republican in their aim. The 
means discussed, if not seriously entertained, were to waylay and 
seize—perhaps assassinate—the King and the Duke on their 
way from Newmarket Races. On their road lay an old castel- 
lated mansion, “ The Rye House,” occupied as a farm by one 
of the plotters, Rumbold, a maltster. Another of them, Keiling, 
a salter, being already within danger of the law, secured himself 
by turning informer. 

Prompt action was taken. Several implicated persons of the 
lower sort were flung into prison, and, by terror, made to confess 
what they knew—and more. At the gate of Southampton 
House a messenger of Council was posted, walking up and 
down for many hours, to stop Lord Russell, if he should venture 
out. Word was brought to him and his trembling wife that the 
back gate was unwatched—perhaps by design—escape through 
garden and fields was open. Rachel, with her young ones, 
would have trusted her home to the Providence of God. Her 
husband let her go out amongst their friends to seek counsel. 
But these agreed in the main with his own judgment, that flight 
would wear the appearance of guilt. He resolved to stay and 
meet the King. 

Charles hurried up to Town, and Lord Russell was summoned 
before the Council. The King told him that no one suspected 
him of a design upon his person, but that there was good 
evidence of his being in designs against his government. 
Russell denied the charge, but was committed a close prisoner 
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to the Tower. As he passed under the fatal gates, “he looked 
upon himself as a dead man,” and turned his thoughts wholly 
to another world. Sidney shared his peril ; Essex soon followed, 
having refused to escape, lest his flight might prejudice Lord 
Russell. Monmouth offered to come in and share fortunes with 
him, but he answered, “it would be no advantage to him to 
have his friends die with him.” So far the King had spared his 
son. 

Rachel moved heaven and earth to make ready for her 
husband’s defence. Sometimes they met in his prison, but not 
too often, fearing their resolution might succumb to their great 
love. Two fragments of her writing remain : 


“T had, at coming home, an account that your trial, as to 
your appearing, is not till to-morrow. Others are tried this day, 
and your indictment presented, I suppose. I am going to your 
counsel, when you shall have a farther account.” 


“Your friends, believing I can do you some service at your 
trial, 1 am extremely willing to try ; my resolution will hold out, 
pray God yours; but it may be the Court will not let me—how- 
ever, do you let me try.” 


On Friday, the 13th July, 1683, the whole fabric of society 
was stirred to its depths. From court and city, country and 
suburb, every human being, who possibly could, joined in the 
general rush towards the scene of Lord Russell’s trial. Only a 
few, comparatively, got in to pack the High Court of Justice 
held at the Old Bailey, whither the noble prisoner was conveyed 
to face his fatt in the eyes of his powerful enemies and amazed 
friends, supported, under God, by his heroic wife. She had left 
her babes at home to share that day with him ; his only helper 
in his defence, for Counsel was denied him—unless he would 
confess himself guilty of the acts imputed, and trust to technical 
points of law for an opening of escape. 

The use of pen, ink and paper was granted him, and he 
asked, “ May I have somebody to help my memory ?” 

The Attorney-General, to debar the prisoner from any aid of 
Counsel, interposed, “ Yes, a servant.” 

Said the Lord Chief Justice, “Any of yout servants seal assist 
you in writing anything you please for you.” 


17* 
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“My wife is here, my lord, to do it,” answered the prisoner, 
with a touch of tender pride. The Judge was moved, and spoke 
the gentle permission. “If my lady please to give herself the 
trouble.” 

“ My lord, you may have two persons to write for you, if you 
please,” put in officious Mr. Attorney. And sothe trial went on 
—a wresting of judgment that may well be called a judicial 
murder. Serjeant Jeffreys, known in history as the infamous 
Judge, pressed every point, in the teeth of the statute law, to 
secure conviction ; and the false witnesses were sworn. 

First came Colonel Ramsay, one of the inferior herd of 
plotters, who had bought impunity by speaking as the Govern- 
ment would have them. Next Sheppard, a wine merchant in 
the City, at whose house the lords and gentlemen accused had 
been wont to meet for private political discussions. Next came 
Lord Howard, who had been caught in hiding up a chimney, 
four days before the trial. This base-hearted nobleman, Lord 
Russell’s trusted friend, after much equivocation and betrayal of 
confidence, let out the well-known fact that a rising against the 
Duke of York’s succession was well nigh ripe throughout the 
land. This, Lord Russell was too honest to deny, and only 
protested against the charge of contriving aught against the 
King’s life or government. 

The fierce loyalty of the jury condemned him. Perhaps they 
were swayed by the sudden, terrible news spread through the 
Court, as it was thought, by design, to create an emotion adverse 
to the prisoner. Lord Essex had been found in his chamber in 
the Tower dead, his throat cut with a razor—self-slain or mur- 
dered? Who can say? The inference was that, conscious of 
guilt, he had died by his own hand. Russell’s friends trembled 
at the tragic tale, and the fatal verdict followed hard upon it. 

Lord Russell was taken to Newgate, ready, nay, eager to die. 
He had heard the mysterious call that reconciles us to part with 
all we have loved on earth, to meet our God. For Rachel’s sake, 
he fought with Fate, making offer to the King to reside in 
perpetual banishment. 

“Thus,” he set forth, “the importunity of my friends, and 
particularly of the best and dearest wife in the world, prevailed 
with me to sign petitions, and make addresses for my life. 
To which I was very averse, though in all respects I have lived 
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one of the happiest and contentedest of men in the world (for 
now near fourteen years), yet I am so willing to leave all, that it 
was not without difficulty that I did anything for the saving my 
life that was begging.” 

One thing he did not, not would his Rachel ask: deny the 
people’s right of resistance in the extreme case of a king 
breaking through the constitutional safeguards of their liberties. 
Not to prolong their days together, after those fourteen golden 
years, would that illustrious pair do hurt to the great cause for 
which they were laying down life and happiness. 

Nothing else was left undone. The aged Earl of Bedford 
implored the King’s mercy for his heir, declaring he should 
think himself, wife and children, much happier to be left but with 
bread and water, than to lose his dear son for so foul a crime 
as treason against the best of princes. The despairing father 
even tried the direct power of a money ransom, offering 
£100,000 to the Duchess of Portsmouth, mistress to the King. 
Charles sought to avoid Lady Russell’s supplications, but she 
met him and fell at his feet in a passion of tears, imploring her 
husband’s life, offering to go with him into banishment, and at 
last, pleading for a respite of six weeks—all was vain. The 
only mercy wrung from Charles was the usual remission of the 
more barbarous details of the sentence. Even this was granted 
with a brutal jibe: 

“My Lord Russell shall find that I am possessed of that 
prerogative which in the case of Lord Stafford he though fit to 
deny me”—thus recalling the one blot on the gentle-hearted 
Russell’s noble life. 

Nevertheless, it was known that Charles had some leanings 
towards mercy. Afterwards he owned to his son, Monmouth, 
he would fain have saved Lord Russell, but was forced to 
consent to his death, otherwise he must have broke with his 
brother. Monmouth was horror-struck, but the royal philoso- 
pher cut short his exclamations, bidding him “think no more 
of it.” 

Swift and sudden came the stroke of doom. On July 13th, 
the trial, on Saturday the 21st, the execution. Nothing could 
stay the appointed hour. A last means of escape was offered 
by one devoted friend, Lord Cavendish ; to change clothes with 
Russell in his prison, and personate him, while he should get 
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away in disguise. But Russell would not thus shift his own 
burden on another, though when he spoke of his wife his eyes 
would fill with tears, and he would suddenly change the 
discourse. 

On the Friday, the eve of his execution, he stayed his soul 
upon God and bade his long farewells. His children were 
brought to see the last of their fond father: Rachel, the eldest 
scarce nine, his litte Kate, and the boy of three. 

“ Stay and sup with me,” he said to his wife, “let us eat our 
last earthly food together.” During the meal, he talked so 
cheerfully that they who listened were amazed, and could not 
conceive how his heart, naturally so tender, could resist the 
impression of their sorrow. 

At ten that evening, she left him. He kissed her again and 
again, both conquering their pain, to spare each other. Before 
she went, he took her by the hand, saying, “ This flesh that 
touches thine, in a few hours must be cold.” Neither dared 
speak more. 

When she was gone, he said, “ Now the bitterness of death 
is past!” Then he broke out in praises of her, the blessing she 
had been to him, but her carriage in his extremity was beyond 
all. He was comforted to leave his children in’such a mother’s 
hands, and that she had promised him to live for them. Then he 
spoke of the wonderful change of death, of the new scenes that 
would strike on a soul, as if those born blind were to open their 
eyes and see the sun rising! 

In the bright glow of the July morning, William Russell was 
led out to die. Through the rush and stir of life, the coach 
passed on towards Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where the black-draped 
scaffold was erected. When coming to the turn of Great Queen 
Street, one way leading towards his home, he cast one lingering 
look back, his eyes glistening with unshed tears. Then he sang 
low to God. 

Where was Rachel waiting? What an hour for her! Happy 
the one taken—woe to the other left! 

During the first dark days of mourning, she withdrew to 
Woburn with her little ones, to mingle tears with the stricken 
parents of her husband. They buried him at Chenies, in 
Buckinghamshire. Happily, perhaps, Lady Russell was roused 
to action, within a few days after her husband’s death, by a 
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cowardly attack upon his memory, necessitating that she 
should write to the King, to clear the honour of her dead. 
Most noble and touching were her words, addressed to the cruel 
tyrant ; humble, perforce, as those of. Priam, when he kissed the 
hand that slew his son. 

Fortunately too, a great strain of business was put upon her. 
By Lord Russell’s attainder, the trust of her dead sister, Lady 
Noel’s children, devolved upon the King. Lady Russell had 
to secure their rights, and also those of her own children to 
what their father had left. She was assisted by a man of 
business, able and faithful, one Mr. Hoskins. His letters show 
the esteem she evoked in all worthy to approach her in her way 
of life. 

Human sympathy offered her all it could, and offered in vain, 
though a nation wept with her for their common, irreparable loss. 
Not even her trust in God could sustain her now. This brings 
peace with time, but the cup cannot pass from us, when the hour 
of Gethsemane bears us down. 

She wrote to Dr. Fitzwilliam, her early tutor, refusing all 
comfort : 


“You, that know us both and how we lived, must allow I 
have just cause to bewail my loss. I know it is common with 
others to lose a friend; but to have lived with such a one, it 
may be questioned how few can glory in the like happiness, so 
consequently lament the like loss . . . . I know I have deserved 
my punishment, and will be silent under it ; but yet secretly my 
heart mourns, too sadly, I fear,and cannot be comforted, because 
I have not the dear companion and sharer of all my joys and 
sorrows. I want him to talk with, to walk with, to eat with, to 
sleep with—all these things are irksome to me now; the day 
unwelcome, and the night so too ; all company and meals I would 
avoid if it might be . . . . When I see my children before me, I — 
remember the pleasure he took in them; this makes my heart 
shrink.” 


She had been down to the tomb to weep there, and wrote to 
the same friend: 


“ How gladly would I lic down by that beloved dust I lately 
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went to visit. ... Doctor, I have considered I went not to 
seek the living among the dead ; I knew I should not sce him 
any more, wherever I went, and had made a covenant with 
myself not to break out in unreasonable, fruitless passion, but 
quicken my contemplation whither the nobler part was fled to 
a country afar off; where no earthly power bears any sway, nor 
can put an end to happy society. There I would willingly be; 
but we must not limit our time. I hope to wait without im- 
patiency.” 


Did she ever sink into those depths of misery where the very 
sense of God in the universe becomes darkened to the despairing 
heart? Some words dropped by chance from her pen, after 
many years, seem to indicate this state of uttermost woe was not 
unknown to her battling soul. 

Time wore on and brought—if not comfort—its sure revenges. 
Eighteen months after Lord Russell's execution, King Charles 
followed his victim. He was fifty-four, but vigorous as if in the 
prime of youth. A sudden stroke of apoplexy took him off. 

James entered on the brief years of his inglorious reign. He 
was met by the fatal consequences of his own deeds ; the worst, 
his part in Russell’s death. The greatest families in the kingdom, 
the needs of the age, the Holy Father of Rome himself, became 
his powerful foes. His own children were his supplanters. 
Lady Rachel, at least, saw her desire upon her enemies. 

This would comfort her little, as it could restore nothing. 
Her life was her children’s now. She devoted her time to them, 
so that they should need no other governess. The dangerous 
illness of her little son is thus recalled in one of her letters: 


“God has been pitiful to my small grace, and removed a 
threatening blow which must have quickened my sorrows, if not 
added to them—the loss of my poor boy. He has been ill, and 
God has let me see the folly of my imagination, which made 
me apt to conclude I had nothing left, the deprivation of which 
could be matter of much anguish, or its possession of any 
considerable refreshment. I have felt the falseness of the first 
notion—for I know not how to part, with tolerable ease, from 
the little creature. I desire to do so of the second, and that 
my thankfulness for the real blessing of these children may 
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refresh my labouring, weary mind, with some joy and satis- 
faction, at least in my endeavours to do that part towards them 
their most dear and tender father would not have omitted.” 


A month later she wrote: 


“It hath pleased the Author of all mercies to give me some 
glimpse and ray of His compassions in this dark day of my 
calamity, the child being exceedingly better. And I trust no 
secret murmur of discontent at what I have felt and must still 
do so, shall provoke my God to repeat those threatenings of 
making yet more bitter the cup I have drunk so deeply out of 
—nor will I break off that bandage that time will lay over my 
wound,” 


Her uncle, the old Marquis de Ruvigny, “a tender, zealous 
friend,” vainly solicited King James to reverse the attainder of 
Lord Russell’s blood, and thus restore to his children—too 
young to have offended in aught—their hereditary honours. 
James listened, promised, and ever postponed fulfilment. Early 
in 1688, however, a great marriage was pressed upon Lady 
Russell's young daughter Rachel, then only in her fourteenth 
year. Lord Cavendish, her father’s friend, had now become 
Earl of Devonshire, and his son, just two years the senior of the 
little maiden, was proposed as her husband. Such marriages of 
children were then customary, and Lady Rachel, in consenting 
to this noble alliance, looked forward to her daughter's future 
with a chastened hope. She wrote: 


“Only the Almighty knows what the event shall be; but 
sure it is a gleaming of light I did not look for in my dark day. 
I do often repeat in my thoughts, the children of the just shall 
be blessed . . . . sure if departed souls know what we do, he 
approves of what I have done: it is a reward upon his children 
for his patience and submission during his sufferings.” 


The juvenile marriage was celebrated with much pomp and 
circumstance on the 21st June; the little lord and lady remained 
at Southampton House with the bride’s mother for three weeks ; 
then they all went down to Woburn, to gladden the old earl’s 
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heart with the sight of the boy and girl couple, before the bride- 
groom of sixteen was sent abroad with his tutor. 

Meantime the earthquake of change and battle was shaking 
the fabric of the state to its foundations. The close of that 
year saw King James a fugitive, and the throne of England left 
vacant for his daughter Mary and her husband, William of 
Orange, both staunch friends to Lady Russell and her children 
—for her husband’s sake. For them, and for her country, a 
thrill of exultation stirred her heart to the core: she wrote to 
Dr. Fitzwilliam : 


“My religion and my country are dear to me, and my own hard 
fate will ever be a green wound. I need say no more to you— 
I was two or three days in London at that very instant of time 
when the first consternation was upon some, for what has since 
fallen out, which is marvellous indeed! Those who have lived 
longest, and therefore seen the most change, can scarce believe 
it is more than a dream.” 


In February, 1689, the Princess of Orange arrived in London 
from Holland to share her husband’s triumphs, and the next day, 
the royal couple were proclaimed King and Queen. The young 
lady Cavendish witnessed the event, under the wing of her 
mother-in-law, the Countess of Devonshire, and was also 
received at Queen Mary’s drawing-room that evening. Writing 
her vivid impressions of it all to a girl-friend in the country, 
the child gave vent to her natural pleasure at thus seeing the 
crown taken away from King James, her father’s murderer. 

By the second Act passed under William and Mary’s reign, 
the attainder of Lord Russell was reversed and his execution 
branded as a murder. 

In 1691, the young Lady Cavendish, being seventeen, joined 
her husband and entered into the world at court. Her fond 
mother wrote on this occasion : 


“My Lord Devonshire has called her out of my sight a little 
sooner than I thought we should have parted, my Lady 
Devonshire not being in town. But my lord gives me so good 
a reason for it (as the queen being best pleased it should be so), 
that if I had authority to do it, | would not keep her, since I 
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would have all that is mine to pay,as I will ever do,a free 
obedience to all Her Majesty’s orders.” 


The next year, 1692, another juvenile alliance was settled, 
that of Lady Russell’s younger daughter Catherine with Lord 
de Roos, the Earl of Rutland’s eldest son. A curious provision 
was inserted in the marriage settlements. Lord Rutland, 
wedded to his country life at Belvoir Castle, where old English 
hospitality reigned supreme, imposed on the young bride a 
heavy penalty, no less than a forfeiture of part of her jointure, 
should she ever offend him thereafter by residing in London 
without his consent. This Draconian mandate was however 
reversed after a brief experience of the youthful matron’s “ad- 
mirable temper and exemplary behaviour,” as well as of the 
excellent judgment of his son; thus the old lord gave the 
young folks free leave and license “to live where they thought 
convenient.” 

The marriage was celebrated August 17th, 1693. Great 
splendours attended the event. The wedding journey of Lord 
and Lady de Roos was described by an eye-witness, Sir James 
Forbes, as “more like that of a king and queen through their 
country, than that of a bride and bridegroom going home to 
their father’s house.” 

Lady Russell excused herself from these festivities, but 
followed quietly on a visit to Belvoir. 

About this time, the little Lord Russell, not yet thirteen, 
began to interest the world with his prospective love-passages. 
Sir Josiah Child—happily named—proposed one of his own 
grand-daughters as an eligible bride: the Lady Harriet 
Henrietta Somerset, daughter of the Marquis of Worcester. 
This noble marriage was declined by Lady Russell for her son, 
but two years later, Sir Josiah’s plan was accomplished through 
another of his grandchildren, Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heiress of Sir John Holland of Streatham. Sir Josiah was a 
merchant, a man of high worth, as well as the wealthiest 
commoner in Great Britain, so that his wishes were not to be 
despised ; “That so great a fortune as God had cast on his 
grandchild might fall into the best and most pious noble family 
he knew, for such he esteemed Lord Russell’s to be.” Hence- 
forth, the litthe Marchioness of Tavistock—a child not yet nine 
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years old—occupied a large share in the maternal interest of 
Lady Russell. 

Marquis of Tavistock—such was her young son’s style and 
title by this time. The year 1694 was marked by new honours 
added to the three families owned by Lady Russell as her 
nearest kin. In May,the Earls of Bedford and Cavendish 
were raised to the highest dignity in the gift of the king and 
queen. In the preamble of the Duke of Bedford’s patent, it 
was set forth among other reasons, “ that this was not the least, 
that he was father to the Lord Russell,.the ornament of his age, 
whose name would never be forgot so long as men preserved 
any esteem for sanctity of manner, goodness of mind, and a 
love for their country, constant even unto death,” 

A few days later,a dukedom was conferred on the Earl of 
Rutland so that each of Lady Russell’s three children became 
heir to the first rank in the land, and in those days rank was 
power. She wrote a letter of thanks to King William, which 
was treasured by him, and found in his pocket after his death. 

The Marquis of Tavistock seems to have missed the guiding 
hand of a father, at that dangerous spring of youth, when the 
wisest woman lacks the firm, broad grasp of a man’s judgment 
to direct a son. We can discern, by unequivocal tokens, the 
old Duke of Bedford’s grandfatherly limp indulgence towards 
his heir. The fondness of age was with difficulty kept in check 
by the mother’s wisdom. At the age of fifteen, the boy was 
sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, where his want of steadiness 
and application early began to trouble her. She went to reside 
in the town to be near him, and from her son’s tutor, Mr. 
Hicks, took better hopes. These were scarcely fulfilled. The 
passion of play laid hold of the young man on his entry into 
the great world. When he was seventeen, Lady Russell hurried 
him abroad, for a prolonged absence from the temptations of 
his position—much to the old duke’s distress. Unfortunately, 
the young lord took his failing with him as travelling com- 
panion; over and over again he promised repentance and 
amendment, only to fall deeper and deeper. On his return 
home, in 1699, he brought such a load of discreditable debt, 
that Lady Russell’s ample means were straitened for some 
time to redeem his name. 

Death and time made the heir his own master. On coming 
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of age, as Duke of Bedford, he entered into possession of 
the honours and wealth of his house, and, it would seem, 
lived in content with the young wife of his mother’s choice. 
Still that mother looked on in anxious fear at his thoughtless 
life. With years too few came the sorrow of his death. He 
succumbed to small-pox at the age of thirty. When the 
disease declared itself, wife and children were removed from the 
infection, involving as its least danger that of hideous disfigure- 
ment. The mother, alone, took her life in her hand and nursed 
to the last, “her baby” of the dear long ago. By this time, his 
ways were amended ; he was to her “the only son of such a 
father, who was become so truly his son.” Her arms were 
about him to the end, lifting his parting soul to God, as a babe 
new-born into immortality. 

The same year, her younger daughter, the Duchess of 
Rutland, died in childbed. Her sister, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, was in similar peril, and the mother, going from the one 
to the other, put on cheerful looks, and had the presence of 
mind to evade her elder daughter’s anxious question after her 
sister ; assuring her she had seen her that day out of her bed; 
and so she had—in her coffin. 

At last, that splendid health and vigour of mind and body, 
maintained under such hard buffets of fate, began to yield to 
the all-subduer, Time. Failure of eyesight, a comparatively 
early trouble, was said to have been caused, or aggravated by 
excessive weeping. She met the trial bravely, and was success- 
fully couched for cataract in June, 1694. When she had seen 
the third and fourth generations, and many of her younger 
race had perished before her eyes, came the first knocking at 
the door of her house of life—welcome to her as the call of love 
to love. Her heart had not hardened through her sorrows, 
nor chilled with the lingering pulse of age. 


“My friendships have made all the joys and sorrows of my 
life ; and yet, who would live and not love? Those who have 
tried the insipidness of it, would, I think, never choose it.” 


So she wrote in the waning light of this world’s sun. Love 
could not fail; when the fair tree was lopped by the root, and 
flung upon the cold earth, bleeding, there was something left to 
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which the tendrils caught and clung, her children that were his, 
One by one, the bonds of earth were snapped; very calmly came 
the chill deep sleep, tenderer and sweeter than life to her; for 
now they two that had been one till Death did them part, were 
to be joined together by his gentle hand. Who shall say that 
grief can kill? Forty years long had woman’s crowning sorrow 
bruised her head, now at last laid to rest with her loved 
darling. 

As the memory of Lucretia was honoured in Rome, while 
Rome was, so will this glory of Englishwomen go down, hand 
in hand with her husband, thoughout all time, with England’s 
story. His part was the easier, to die for his country; far 
harder was hers, to live without him. How much is due from 
us, from late posterity, to that death and life, who shall count in 
cost of blood and tears ? 





Pbil. 
CHAPTER I. 


OF course it was Phil. Who else could it be ? 

Lady Arabella stopped in the middle of a sentence, arid 
stared before her with wild eyes and a haggard look. 

And Phil—was there anyone so coolly, provokingly self- 
possessed? What cared he? 

He stood on the foot-path, in broad day-light, at the fashion- 
able hour when Monkton took its airing, and waved with 
complacent hardihood to the old coachman to stop. 

Lady Arabella did not care three half-pence for the opinion 
—good, bad, or indifferent, of Monkton. That was not why she 
looked haggard and wild about the eyes. It was the sight of 
Phil that did it ; that—and the idea that he had returned after 
all. 

Blanche, opposite, sent a flying thought after the beautiful 
new portmanteaux, and the piles of “lovely clothing” that had 
been young Phil’s endowment. Truth to tell, he himself forced 
the thought into her mind, by reason of his appearance. Blanche 
had not a soul above externals; and oh! Phil was deplorable 
at that moment—desperately, heart-rendingly deplorable ! 

Constance, who sat on Lady Arabella’s right, wondered what 
had happened. She had not seen anything. 

She had the pleasure of feeling the carriage stop, however ; 
and then, the further delight of hearing Lady Arabella’s disgusted 
voice say in quick, sharp tones : 

“For Goodness’ sake get in, Phil, and don’t stand and stare at 
us like that !” 

And as she was turning her head round in amazement, she 
had the further satisfaction of hearing Phil’s unmistakable laugh, 
as he jumped in quickly. 

“Yes, I’m back, mother dear, and jolly glad to get home, 
Ican tell you! I’m in clover already to have met you so soon.” 

It was a delight to Constance, stifle the feeling as best she 
might, to see the tall, straight, young fellow take his seat 
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opposite. Wild, care-for-nothing, as folks said he was, she knew, 
and so did Lady Arabella, that there was a huge, weak spot in 
Phil’s heart, and that was always occupied by his mother, his 
home, and—Constance. He brightened again at the sight of her 
now. 

“You here, too, Con! Why it’s just heavenly to be at home, 
mother !” 

“Do you call it home, to be riding behind the horses ?” said 
Blanche, with a little sneer. 

“Yes, my dear, I do,” replied the mocking, good-humoured 
voice of the prodigal. “And it’s uncommonly like it to me, I 
can tell you. It’s the lap of luxury ; and when you’ve not been 
sitting in it for a bit, you get to know what it feels like when you 
get hold of it again.” 

“ The Colonies have not improved you,” remarked Blanche, in 
disgust, tossing her little head with its wavy mass of soft brown 
hair. 

Phil looked down gloomily. 

“ Perhaps not,”\he said gravely. “ But,” and he looked up with 
his old look of triumphant glee, “I have improved the Colonies, 
I flatter myself.” 

“You—how ?” 

“ By leaving them two splendid, new portmanteaux, one good 
hat-box with a brand-new ‘Lincoln and Bennett’ in it, and 
sundry articles of equally’ new and unworn wearing apparel.” 
He laughed aloud. “My dear mother, you fitted me out as if 
for a—a—wedding;” he glanced slily at Con, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing her redden. “ But, I contrived to turn all 
the things to account. I found a young fellow who was really 
about to be married, and he took the whole stock off my hands 
at a valuation.” 

“My dear Phil!” 

“Phil!” 


Two voices chimed in concert over the delinquencies. 

“Well, what was I to do? Would you have liked it if you 
had read this ”»—he drew his finger down an imaginary page— 
“¢Terrible sufferings and death of a young man! Deceased was 
supposed to be the son of Lady Arabella Monkton of Monkton 
County Blankshire, England, who arrived in this country a few 
weeks ago; and met his death in a miserable manner!’” 
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“What nonsense!” broke in Blanche abruptly. “All who can 
work will find work in Australia.” 

“My dear Wise-acre, all who answer to that description are 
not compelled to desert their native land, where men are so 
much needed.” 

Miss Monkton’s face crimsoned. 

“You are always impertinent, Phil,” she said angrily. “I 
don’t think father will tolerate your presence at home.” 

“Dear old dad!” ejaculated the scapegrace with fervour, 
“and how is he?” 

No one smiled, no one felt the necessity to do so. 

Lady Arabella sighed. 

Few people knew what a trouble life was to her; nor did they 
understand that it could be an almost daily prayer, “Save me 
from my friends.” 

Between Sir Edward and Phil—as between two stools—Lady 
Arabella was for ever falling» to the ground. And now the 
complications would be worse than ever! 

No wonder Lady Arabella sighed. 

Not so Phil. 

Picking up one of Constance’s hands which lay on the outside 
of the thick opossum rug, he held it in his with unblushing 
coolness. 

“Nice little hands, Con!” he said approvingly. ‘ Very neat, 
well-gloved, too. Like to see a woman neat and nice, and all 
that sort of thing. It’s pretty in a woman—hateful in a man. 
Don’t glower at me, Blanche. I know what I am saying.” 

“It’s the first time in your life, then,” she retorted sharply. “I 
wonder how you can encourage him, Con!” 

“One must kill the fatted calf—somehow,” murmured that 
young lady, with an odd, hysterical catch in her voice and a 
quick glance at Lady Arabella. 

Blanche’s head went up higher. 

“There is no need to disturb one’s self so far, I’m sure,” she 
began, when Lady Arabella herself made an interruption. 

“Phil,” she said suddenly, “we must call at the tailor’s, my 
boy, if your father is to be reconciled to your return. He will 
do it much more readily when he sees you dressed like a 
Christian than—as you are—-—” 

“ Somewhat like a heathen Chinee! That’s philosophy, my 

18 
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dear mother ; and if dad likes to pay the piper, and prefers to 
receive me smartly attired, I am certainly not- the man to deny 
him such a simple pleasure. To the tailor’s, by all means, let 
us go.” 

“And pick up any odd thing he may have,” suggested his 
sister, amiably. 

“ Yes, if you like; I am quite agreeable. I am a man of very 
simple tastes ; very little pleases me. I say, mother, if you had 
only seen me out there—what a figure I cut! It was in the 
bush, and they thought me no end of a swell. Some day I'll 
dress up like it, and you can ask your friends to the show, 
Blanche. It will be a little treat for them, poor dears.” 

Blanche was very angry. A hot spot glowed in the middle 
of each cheek, and she was highly indignant. 

“You appear very simple, Phil,” she retorted, “but my own 
impression is, that you are just as bad as anyone else.” 

“Thank you, Blanche dear. Just as bad! why, how grateful 
Iam! I thought I was a great deal worse. Ah, well, we never 
see ourselves as others see us, do we?” 

“ Happily not,” said Lady Arabella, awaking from her own 
reverie in time to hear the last sentence. 

“ Happily not!” 

Her son looked at her with the sweetest of smiles. 

“Dear old mother!” he said warmly, “I’m a terrible thorn, 
I know. Never mind, we grow to love our afflictions, don’t 
we?” 

Wild horses would not draw from Phil the confessions which 
he occasionally made unasked to Lady Arabella. 

And now she leaned back in the carriage and smiled at him, 
although her heart was full of misgiving, and the certainty that 
sooner or later there was Sir Edward to be squared. 

Lady Arabella was always squaring the circle. It is a difficult 
task. 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE was a dinner at the Hall that evening. In the first 
blush of meeting Phil, Lady Arabella had forgotten all about 
it; but when she returned home it came back to her memory. 
The Clark-Winters were to dine with them, also the Stantons— 
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rather smart, new people, with any amount of money, who had 
taken the Grange,-and done it up in luxurious style. The old 
Rector was coming—thank goodness !—and those young people, 
the new doctor and his wife; Phil would gct on with these. 
But the Clark-Winters—Lady Arabella shuddered. 

Phil and she were sitting together in her morning-room after 
lunch. Lady Arabella looked absurdly young to be the mother 
of that great tall young fellow opposite; she was as slim as a 
girl herself, and had a refined, intelligent face and a clever, 
capable look about the eyes and mouth. In her dress of grey 
tweed, with the little twist of lace on her head for a cap, she 
had a strong look of Blanche, but with it greater sweetness than 
that young woman had ever displayed. 

She turned the huge turquoise ring round and round on her 
finger ; then she looked up at Phil, who was seated in a low cane 
chair, over which a striped Spanish manta was flung. 

“Phil,” she said abruptly ; and it was not at all what she had 
meant to say, for she had intended a lecture both improving and 
reproving. “Phil, the Clark-Winters dine here to-day.” 

“Be hanged!” was the polite rejoinder, which passed un- 
heeded, and perhaps unheard. 

“Yes, they do.” 

Phil looked up. 

“ Then——?” he asked. 

“They know you went away.” 

“Well?” 

Phil's habit of monosyllabic questioning was very tiresome. 

“They will see you have returned.” 

“Of course.” 

“They will talk.” 

“My dear mother, when did the Clark-Winters do anything 
but talk? If I had gone to the cats out there, they’d have 
talked fast enough. Now that I’ve come back, they can say 
what they like, I shall not mind.” 

“But, Phil—the Pater /” 

“Well?” 

Questions again. 

“ What will he say ?” 

“Bet you a soy. I know.” 

“What ?” 
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It was her turn to be monosyllabic now. 

“Shall I tell you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“No, no, my dear Madam, you will have to wait and sec.” 

Lady Arabella looked moodily into the fire. She had made 
a rich marriage, for, although an Earl’s daughter, she had little 
or no money of her own, and Sir Edward had any amount of it. 
But—he was very fond of it—and to part with any, except for 
his own whims, was a most painful affair. 

Phil was the second son, who would “take” to nothing, and 
who only understood the noble ait of spending. Generous, 
open-handed, impulsive Phil was the one who would make 
ducks and drakes of wealth—if he had it ; therefore, Sir Edward 
had decided that he should xo¢ have it. 

Luckily, the future baronet, Mr. Monkton, was as penurious 
as Sir Edward, and a perfect model of the proprieties. He had 
an exccllent diplomatic appointment abroad, and might even- 
tually, if he lived long enough, succeed in becoming H. B. M. 
Ambassador at some foreign court. All the good things fell to 
the share of Edward Monkton junior—all the good things, 
except looks. Edward Monkton was like all his fore-elders on 
his father’s side—a remarkably plain young man. He lived a 
very precise kind of life, in spite of the gaiety into which he was 
continually thrown ; and no one living was more sensitive on 
the score of appearances. 

Phil inherited his mother’s beauty ; she had been a handsome 
young girl; she was now, with hair softening into grey, and the 
little fading look that was slowly creeping over her—a very 
lovely woman. 

Nothing is more wearing than the continual living with a 
person who possesses a mean side. There is perpetual irritation, 
incessant rasping, and unending friction. It says much for 
Lady Arabella that, although a person of very strong will and 
decision, she was yet able to keep a temper so thoroughly 
amiable and unspoilt. 

Perhaps—although it might make Phil vain to know this— 
perhaps it was owing, in some measure, to Phil himself. She 
was like him, he was like her. The same characteristics came 


out in both. The same tendencies kept both young, and tender 
and—friends. 
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It is a grand thing when a man has as his best and truest 
friend—his mother. 

Sir Edward wanted Phil to work—but only in his way. Phil 
would have been glad enough to work—also in Ais own way. 
The two colliding, Phil had gone off on the spur of the moment 
to Australia ; and—had not liked it. He missed his home, he 
missed his irate old father—he missed his mother. 
home. 

Nothing could be more simple. Nothing lay in a smaller 
nut-shell. But very few accepted this version of the story. 

The country people had, each and all, separate legends to 
account for Phil’s absence, which would become historic in time. 
As years rolled on Phil might even have become a ghost to 
haunt Monkton Hall. These privileges of futurity were, how- 
ever, unknown to the delinquent. Probably he never reflected 
that it is only the naughty folks who are dignified into 
“ vevenants.” The good ones are so uninteresting that we bury 
them and have done with them thankfully. The others we 
seem loth to lose. 

Phil was not a very bad sort of creature, after all; only some 
people made him into a bogie-man, and were resolved that he 
should keep up the reputation. 

Lady Arabella turned her gaze from the fire to her son. 

“What shall you wear?” she asked at last, as if that had 
been the one thought of her mind. 

Phil laughed. 

“TI thought you were thinking over all the things that had 
ever been,” he said gaily, hitting, in his ignorance, much nearer 
the mark than he imagined. “I have my clothes here, you 
know.” 

“ Clothes ?” 

“Why yes. My things you know; of course I never took 
any of my dress-things with me, why shouldI? I had gone out 
to till the land, had I not ?” 

“Then your boxes were very badly packed.” 

“Packed them myself. No, they were not. I only took what 
was wanted.” 

“ Phil, how will you mect the Clark-Winters? They represent 
gossip up and down the country.” 

“*« And in the evening they will return, grin like a dog, and 


So he came 
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run about the city,’” quoted Phil, absently poking the fire with 
the point of his mother’s dainty umbrella. “I shall meet the 
dear Detestables with sweet emphasis. Never fear, mother, I 
will be as delightful as you please. I know numbers of new 
songs, and any amount of stories; you can call upon me to any 
extent.” 

Lady Arabella sighed. 

“Life needs more than stories and songs, dear boy,” she said 
quietly. 

“T do,” returned the imperturbable Phil, readily. .“I want 
money badly.” 

“Marry Helena Clark-Winter.” 

Phil’s dark face flushed angrily. He turned to the fire-place, 
and took upa small clock of delicate old china that stood on % 
the mantel-piece. Lady Arabella’s eyes followed his move- 
ments. 

“T cannot,” he said gravely. 

“ And why not?” » 

“What is the use of asking why? What is the object of 
opening the whole question de novo? I cannot, and I zél/ note, 
You know that, mother.” 

“Yes, I know. It is not I. It is the Pater.” 

“ And ‘needs must,’ etc. Well, I am not going to be sacri- 
ficed for any ‘ needs, so please bear ¢hat in mind.” 

“Is it the old story, Phil?” she asked anxiously. “Has 
Australia not cured that ?” 

“Neither Australia, nor any thing, nor any body else!” he 
returned shortly. Then he added in a lighter tone: “Is it 
not time you went to dress, mother dear? The girls went up. 
some moments ago. And even I must pay some attention to 
the outer man to-night, if I am to propitiate the powers that be.” 

Lady Arabella rose and laid her hand firmly on his arm. 

«“You must, Phil; bear that in mind! You must, if Ned. is 
not to carry all before him.” 

She spoke earnestly ; her carefully modulated voice letting 
each accent fall with wonderful clearness on his ear. 

But from Phil’s mind all deeper meaning was far enough 
away. 

“Ned!” he cried lightly. “Bless him! He can ‘carry ’ ail, 
and welcome, dear old boy! I wish he were at home also.” 
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Then he kissed his mother tenderly on both cheeks, and went 
off happily to dress. 

Lady Arabella did not move. She merely raised her dress 
from force of habit, to prevent its burning, as her foot rested on 
the fender. 

“Ah, Phil, Phil!” she mused, lingering lovingly on the 
syllable. “If all the world were like you, how happy we might 
be! But, Sir Edward—and Ned! Little do you know those 
two. Little do you know with whom you are dealing!” 

There was a tap ai the door, and her maid entered. 

“ Miladi, it is late. Will Miladi not dress?” 

Lady Arabella sighed deeply. 

“Ah, yes, Annette. I was forgetting the time. I am 
coming.” 

Then Lady Arabella went away, followed closely by Annette. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE drawing-room at Monkton Hall is a very fine apartment. 
’,It overflows with carved oak and bric-a-brac. 

To begin with, the hall is an ancient tower—what is known in 
the Border ‘Countrie as a “Peel-tower”—very strong, very 
massive, very fortress-like. It has probably stood a great many 
sieges in its day, and has been used on the defensive more than 
once, if legends are to be believed. The upper rooms were the 

‘keep; the lower ones were used as cattle shelters in the old 
foray-days ; their ancient character still clings to them. This 
Lady Arabella has turned into her reception-room. It is long 
and low, with a vaulted ceiling, and walls eight feet thick. It is 
quite a “show” room, and a goodly one in which to entertain 
guests. 

At the upper end a bright fire burnt, casting a ruddy light all 
over the walls and the arched roof—on the oak and on the 
pictures—and above all, on the tall and elegant figure of Lady 

- Arabella, and the more robust and rotund one of Sir Edward, 

as they stood together to receive their guests. 

Over and over again did Lady Arabella’s eyes turn to the 
door. She dreaded Phil’s appearance, and yet she did not: know 
what she could do to soften the shock his entry would be. 

Sir Edward trotted to and fro about the room, chatting with 
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the nice-looking people. If he had a weakness it was for good 


looks ; as a rule, we do care most for what we are deficient in. 
Sir Edward liked handsome women, and tall, straight men ; and 
he liked to be seen with them. 

Lady Arabella could not offend him more than to fill her 
rooms with plain and dowdy persons. 

Blanche, who was just then talking to old Mr. Stanton, looked 
very fresh and pretty in the lovely dress that acted as a foil to 
her complexion. Its folds swept the ground around her slight 
figure, making her look even younger than her years, while the 
tender faint peach-colour, and the coil of pearls round the fair 
white neck, made her an indescribably charming picture. 

Sir Edward's eyes had noted his daughter’s appearance ; and 
he was pleased. But, when he glanced at Lady Arabella, he felt 
proud. Scarcely another woman in the country-side could hold 
her own against that queenly grace and manner. 

She wore a dress of golden velvet, toned down by the dusky 
hue of some priceless antique lace, an heirloom in the Monkton 
family; while on her neck and arms she wore the famous 
diamonds that were the envy of all who beheld them; and in 
her hair sparkled the dark blood-red coils of Eastern rubies. 


“*’Pon my word!” said Sir Edward, “ Miladi is splendid 


to-night. 


Must say something nice to her—beats any woman 
here. 


Jove! she’s inconveniently like that scapegrace, Phil.” 
Then he looked thoughtful and sad. “ Wish the lad were a little 
bit nearer, at any rate. The other side of the world is a long 
way off. Hullo, Con!” he added aloud, “ you’re looking very 
nice, my dear. That’s a smart gown, ain’t it ?” 

He put up his glasses to see it the better. He liked this niece 
to do honour to the family, although she was poor and de- 
pendent in a way upon him, his brother-in-law, the parson, being 
far too heavily burdened to keep his girls decently at home. 
Sir Edward always felt an intolerant contempt for this brother- 
in-law, and, indirectly, for his sister. But he was glad when 
Lady Arabella brought Constance Selwyn home, and cared for 
her, and made much of her, even as she did of her own child. 

When he noted her dress just now, Con laughed. It was 
pleasant to have it admired, for she knew she looked well in it. 


The dress was very simple, but therein lay its chief charm; it 
was a work of deepest art. 
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Simplicity itself is an art nowadays. We pay heavily for it. 
Made of some pure white fabric, with a knot of crimson roses, 
and a large red feather-fan, she looked exceedingly well; and 
she smiled back at Sir Edward. 

“Yes; Aunt Arab gave me this dress. It zs smart,” she said, 
in high good humour. 

Then the door was flung open—wide open, in the frankest 
manner possible—and a tall figure entered. 

For a moment the room danced before the eyes of two widely- 
different people in it—Sir Edward and Constance. Then Sir 
Edward mechanically put on his glasses. 

“It is you, is it, Phil?” he asked doubtfully, as the young 
fellow came quickly across the room to him; and Constance 
Selwyn wondered what would happen next. 

Then, to everyone’s intense surprise, Phil bent his handsome 
head, and, stooping down, kissed his father gravely on his round 
old face. The movement was so sudden, and so unexpected, 
that Sir Edward, used as he was to “ Phil’s ways,” forgot to say 
a word, and could only hold his son’s hand in his, and gaze up 
into the grand young face above him—so wonderfully like his 
mother’s, he felt—without remembering in the least that he 
ought to feel extremely angry. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lapy ARABELLA gave a sigh of immense relief. She was 
standing near old Colonel Clark-Winter, the rich autocrat of the 
district, and she saw his eyes follow Phil’s movements with 
intensest surprise. 

“Your son has returned ?” he said, in a tone of inquiry. “ Did 
not like the Colony, I suppose, ch?” He, too, put up his eye- 
glass. “He's a handsome young fellow, Lady Arabella. You 
must get him married—eh ?” 

And the vision of six unattached Clark-Winters, all in their 
best bibs and tuckers, with their best go-to-meeting smiles on 
their waxen faces, come before his mind, 

Lady Arabella smiled. She, also, saw the same picture. She 
knew what Phil would think of it. 

“Ts he inclined to settle down ?” 

Phil “settling” was so unlike Phil unsettled that Lady 
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Arabella smiled again. But she answered bravely, “Oh, yes; I 
believe he is,’ and then proceeded to chat with apparent com- 
placency to her old enemy, on the art of bringing up children, a 
branch of education in which he had had much experience. 

The dinner passed over well, no little thanks to Phil, who had 
a fund of conversation ready, and if at times he romanced 
slightly—why, is that not a temptation to which all travellers are 
liable, from the greatest to the least? Phil was no exception, at 
all events. 

He followed the ladies very speedily to the drawing-room, and 
sang song after song to amuse the guests ; and then, to amuse 
himself, he stole away into the large conservatory that had been 
built outside the drawing-room, with a doorway cut through the 
eight-feet-thick wall of the tower. There he found Constance. 

It was astonishing what cool ways Mr. Phil possessed. For 
instance, he passed his arm composedly round this young lady’s 
waist and smiled calmly down into her troubled eyes, and with a 
gentle whiff of breath blew her curls to right and to left, until 
they revealed a nice white spot of forehead on which he could 
leave a kiss. 

“ Ah, Phil,” said Constance sadly, “this is all very well; but 
—aprés ?” 

“¢ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ I don’t suppose 
you are prepared to deny that, are you, Con?” 

“We have had so many evil days,” she murmured. “ We shall 
have so many more, What next?” 

“That question I hope to leave unanswered until the Greek 
Kalends, Why disturb ourselves ?” 

“Yes, Phil,” said she, drawing herself back a step or two. 
“Yes, Phil, that’s all very well; but it cannot go on.” 

“It can, in my case; and in yours too, if—you use your 
judgment.” 

“Have I any, Phil ?” she asked sadly. 

“Hear that!” he cried gaily. “Hear that, ye gods! Has she 
any judgment? If she hasn’t—who has ?” 

“T have shown it so powerfully, haven’t I?” 

“ Let us sit down, and have a talk,” said he, by way of leaving 
an unpleasant subject. Phil was ever ready at that sort of 
thing. 

They sat down on a low seat, under the shelter of the tall 
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palms that made the conservatory so lovely ; and with sweet 
odours stealing softly from unseen roses, “made believe” that 
they were supremely happy for a moment or two. Then the 
girl lifted her head from his shoulders, and laid her hand firmly 
there instead. 

“Phil!—dear Phil! let me tell her, if you will not—I beg of 

Phil moved uneasily. He hated pain, trouble, worry of any 
kind. He had returned home, like the prodigal, and the fatted 
calf had been killed—if not exactly in his honour, at least con- 
veniently in time—and Phil had settled down most comfortably 
in his own mind ; and then—— ! 

Con was too provoking. It was enough, as he said, “to make 
a saint angry.” And he was no saint. 

So he frowned a little, and looked as fierce as he could. 

Constance put up her white hand, and calmly effaced the 
frown. 

“Tet me do it, Phil!” she whispered once more. 

“Not to-night. I'll see about it. I’ll do it myself, Con,” he 
replied, and then there came an interruption in the person of 
Colonel Clark-Winter, who was the most obtuse man that ever 
lived, and who seated himself with unblushing effrontery on a 
wicker-chair in front of the two. 

Constance had retired to one corner of the seat, and Phil 
lounged in another, the Colonel, seated immediately before them, 
formed his own conclusions. 

“They don’t agree, these two. Quarrelled perhaps. Doesn’t 
matter tome. Must get him to think of—Helen! Helen will 
suit him to perfection. H’m,—Hum,—Humph.” He cleared 
his throat. “You young folks like to be cool. Nice place this 
of your mother’s.” He looked round complacently. ‘ We must 
have you up at the Hermitage, Mr. Phil. You must dine with 
us next week. Miss Selwyn too, I hope.” The Colonel bowed 
pleasantly. He had made a tremendous “pot” of money in 
business, and was Colonel of militia; so he gave himself un- 
limited airs, which amused Lady Arabella and Phil. “Lady 
Arabella has promised to come.” 

He saw Phil as a prospective “lion,” and was glad he was 
going to act as show-man first of all. 

“You must give us some information regarding the—h’m— 
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the Colony. Ha, ha! we shall have you as great a diplomatist 
as Mr. Monkton very soon.” 

Somehow the mention of Ned’s name made Phil moody. He 
made some sort of reply to the Colonel, not caring much what 
he said. 

“Fortunately the old boy likes the sound of his own voice 
best,” said Phil later on, when he thought his promise over. 
“Perhaps he never heard what I said. A precious lot I know 
about the Colony! Oh, hang it! I do know where the 
cheapest dinners can be had, and where you can lodge at the 
lowest rate with comfort. That’s about all! Never mind. I'll 
go and dine at the Hermitage. Con will be there, bless her! I 
have hardly had a moment’s talk with her, after all this long 
time.” 

Colonel Clark-Winter talked on in his babbling kind of way 
for some time. He knew a little of Australia too, it turned out, 
and his information differed from Phil’s, which made it interest- 
ing—very—to the young man. The Colonel aired his know- 
ledge peacefully, while Constance crept softly back to the 
room; and Phil, with his hands clasped behind his head, and 
his feet crossed, made himself as happy as he could under 
the circumstances—and heard very little of his friend’s narra- 
tive. 

In truth, he was really thinking for once in his life—poor Phil! 
Circumstances had always been hard upon him; they were 
harder than ever just now. He had returned, and, by sheer 
force, had made his return turn out well, even with ¢/az, and 
in the very moment of triumph Constance interferes and troubles 
him. 

“Tt is too bad,” said Phil, shaking his head. “ What shall I 
do to quiet her? My mother is a dear creature ; but she, alas! 
has ‘hopes,’ which I am compelled to disappoint. It’s a bad 
business altogether.” 

Much to Phil’s relief, Lady Arabella felt it her duty to look 
after him that evening. Perhaps she would not have done so 
had she known that he was with Colonel Clark-Winter; but 
fearing she knew not w/at, she came in search. 

“Phil!” she exclaimed, in accents of surprise, when she saw 
him. “What zs the matter?” 

“T believe I am,” said the Colonel, rising out of the shadows. 
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“I am keeping your son from more agreeable concerns, I fear 
Lady Arabella.” 

She smiled quietly. 

“Ah, no; he could not do better than talk to you from time 
to time,” she said, in a tone that implied many things. “I did 
not see you at first, and was—surprised—at finding him alone.” 

Phil looked up merrily, giving her a quick, sharp glance. 

“My mother always gives me credit for more than is in me, 
Colonel. She believes in her son to the extent of thinking he 
could always do something—wrong—if he chose. I am not Ned, 
you see.” 

The Colonel grew quite paternal. 

He put his shaky old hand on the young fellow’s arm. 

“ Ah, my boy, matrimony is clearly the thing to keep you at 
home. A nice house and a decent little place, with a comely 
woman at the head of it, is worth all the rest of our counsels and 
so forth.” 

He grew quite eloquent, and might have said much more, only 
that Lady Arabella drew her son’s arm within her own hastily, 
and took a step or two in the direction of the room, saying to 
the Colonel over her shoulder : 

“Phil must come and see you, and get some good advice. He 
will be dull at home now-a-days. It would have been different 
if Ned had been here.” 

Then a blaze of light met them through the deep passage, and 
the sound of music reached their ears. 

In the distance Constance Selwyn was singing very softly and 
beautifully, and her rich contralto voice was nowhere heard to 
greater perfection than at Monkton. Phil sauntered idly in her 
direction, and Colonel Clark-Winter’s brow darkened. 

“Your son seems to pay that young lady some attention,” he 
observed, as both Lady Arabella and he came to a stand by the 
door through which they had entered. 

Lady Arabella looked over to the piano, and said gently: 

“They were brought up together.” 

“Ts this to be always her home, then ?” 

“I—suppose so. I—really do not know. It will be—if she 
marries Edward, I believe.” 

She turned to him as she spoke ; but it was very unlike Lady 
Arabella to stammer so much over a few harmless remarks. 
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Colonel Clark-Winter marked her hesitation ; he followed up 
the conversation. 

“Are you doubtful as to whether she will—or will not?” he 
asked grimly. 

“ Will—what ?” 

“Marry Mr. Monkton ?” 

“Tt is, of course, problematical. You cannot make young 
people act as you like, can you?” 

“ Mine are od/iged to do so.” 

The stern emphasis of his words made Lady Arabella look 
across to the young Clark-Winters who were present. And she 
felt more compassion for them at that moment, than at any 
other before—or since. 

_“Constance Selwyn is entirely beyond my control,” she said 
with a proud air that became her well. 

“But your son, I take it, is not. And is it not rather impolitic 
to throw her so much in the society of one son when the other 
is away?” 

“We are expecting Edward home this week,” she said 
gravely. 

The old warrior smiled approvingly. 


“That is good hearing! Let us hope his visit will be a long 


” 


one. 


“T don’t know,” sighed Lady Arabella. “He comes seldom, 
and stays a very short time—too short forme. But, I suppose 
we are rather quiet people, and he is used to a bigger world.” 

The Colonel’s smile deepened. He was sincerely glad to 
hear that Edward Monkton was coming home, no matter for 
how short a time; sincerely glad, also, that it was on the cards 
that he should marry Constance. He would not fail to be 
charmed with her, that went without saying. For himself, he 
liked Phil. Hedid more. He coveted Phil. 

The Clark-Winters were rich in the matter of daughters, but 
they had no sons; and to remedy this, a son-in-law was the 
next best thing. The Colonel set his heart on Phil. 

“Edward Monkton is all very well,” said he, “but I like big 
men—something to show for my money—Helen is tall, she 
wants a tall man; yes,” looking at him critically as he leaned 
over the piano to look into Constance’s eyes. “ Yes, Phil is the 
kind of young fellow to please me.” 
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Poor Phil again! And he was so happy just now—even 
though he could zot induce Constance to acknowledge that she 
was wild with delight at seeing him. 

“J have a conscience,” said she demurely. “ And it urges me 
to say you would have done more wisely by remaining in 
Australia.” 

“And I, too, have developed a conscience, and it tells me I 
did rightly in returning to look ofter you.” 

Their eyes met—eloquent dark eyes—to which words were 
unnecessary. 

Phil went round to her side. 

“Con!” he whispered. “ My little Con!” 

“TI am going to sing,” she replied, in a tone of grave remon- 
strance. “Listen! This is a favourite of Aunt Arab’s. You 
will like it.” ) 


‘‘ Sometimes, dear, beside the rippling river, 
In the twilight when the shadows linger low, 
And across the misty moorland echoes ever 
All the tender love that blessed me years ago, 
And mem'ries come to charm me into gladness, 
With dreams of old that fade into the light, 
Your voice I hear amid my life’s long sadness, 
Your face I see, a guiding star by night. 


‘* And it’s sometimes, only sometimes, 
Thro’ the stillness and the pain, 
As I linger ’mid the shadows, 
That I hear your voice again. 


Sometimes, dear, beside the rippling river, 

When the night-breeze murmurs from the far-away, 
Sighing for the days gone by for ever, 

Dreaming of the heart’s love-music, hushed for aye— 
Sometimes, dear, I seem to see you standing 

And I feel, amid the gloom, your guiding hand, 
All my sadness into song beguiling, 

As once more beside the rippling stream we stand. 


‘* And it’s sometimes, only sometimes, 

That I see your face once more, 

With it’s tender smile to guide me 
To the peaceful Heavenly shore, 

Where ’tis always, always, darling, 
Always resting after pain, 

In the never-changing gladness, 
When our hearts shall meet again.” 
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“It isa sad song,” said Phil, after a long pause, when she 
had ended. “Sing something brighter, dear.” 

Her fingers strayed over the notes, touching first one chord 
and then another, with a sort of lingering love for the sugges- 
tions of melody which they imparted. She seemed, with head 
bent down, to be listening to the voice of the notes. 

“T like it,’ she said presently. 

“That song? And so do I—only—it is my first night at 
home, love. Sing me something for mysclf.” 

The voice was low and caressing, there was no resisting it. 

Constance dared not look up. She let herself drift with the 
hour, and poured out her heart in the passionate words he was 
longing to hear. She sang so that none could help hearing, and 
a hush fell over the room; and the wonderful throbbing 
melody pulsated in the heart of the man who hung over her, 
hardly daring to move, lest he should destroy the spell. 

The evening passed like a dream, and at last it was all over. 
The last guests had rolled away over the silent moorlands, and 
the Tower was quiet once more. 

Two figures stood behind the motionless “man” in armour, 
and the moon beams strayed over both lovingly. 

He drew her close to him. 

“My darling,” he whispered passionately. “At last I have 
you all to myself—and even now you are shaking for fear of 
others !” 

“Oh, Phil! if they came—if they saw—what would they 
say ?” 

“ My dearest dear,” cried the unabashed Phil. “I don’t care 
two pins. I would behave like this before them all.” 

“You wouldn’t!” she retorted with a laugh. 

They stood talking for some moments, then, as if a sudden 
recollection had come to her, Constance started. 

“Oh, Phil!” she cried hastily. “Such bad news! Ned is 
coming home.” 

And once again the sunlight broke over Phil's face, as he 
repeated the words he had previously used to his mother with 
reference to Ned. 

“Dear old boy, bless him! I am in luck!” 

Constance drew back in some astonishment. 

“Phil!” she cried. “Do you mean it?” 
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“Mean it? I should rather think I do. I’m as glad as I 
can be, that’s all.” 

Constance laughed. Then she looked grave, and took hold 
of both his hands, looking into his dark eyes with her cooler 
grey ones. 

“Phil, my dear old Phil!” she said gently, and there was a 
sound as of tears in her voice. “ You are either a saint—or— 
forgive me, Phil! a fool! Which are you?” 

“An’t please your majesty—neither!” was the instant re- 
joinder. “A saint is an inconvenient kind of creature to keep 
knocking about a house. He ought to live permanently on a 
shelf above your head. And a fool is a nuisance, always in the 
way. No, my dear, your Phil is neither, he is an ass, I grant 
you. I am modest, you perceive ;—and he is only an erring, 
sinful kind of a wretch after all. You know that, don’t you, 
Con?” 

“TI know this,” and she drew down his head, and kissed him * 
tenderly. “I have my own opinions—I must live, and wait, and 
see—whether you are a greater saint, or,” and she laughed a 
little, “a greater fool. Good-night, Phil, God bless you, and 
God keep all harm from us both, dear.” 

“Amen!” he echoed, with many additions needless to be 
recounted. 

But in Constance’s heart there was a weight of care. “ Ned 
is coming home. Ned is coming home,” she kept on repeating, 
without one grain of pleasure in the repetition. “And what is 
to become of us?” 

What, indeed, little mistress Con? No one knew, not even 
Colonel Clark-Winter, not even Lady Arabella. 

It was a perplexed little head that sought its pillow. A 
perplexed mind that found refuge in sleep. But all though the 
night she was pursued by a phantom, a goblin of ill-omen— 
and this elf took the face and the form of Edward Monkton. 

“What a’ shame! What a libel!” Phil would have said— 
probably did say the next morning, when he was told. 


But of course it was Phil who said so. Who else could it 
be ? 
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IN due time Mr. Monkton arrived, and his arrival was a marked 
contrast to that of Phil. 

The carriage met him at the station—a mile and a half away 
—and the stout horses brought him in triumph home. Every 
old woman, and every toddling child knew that he was coming, 
and was on the look-out for his arrival. There were plenty of 
people to greet him. 

Poor Phil had been found wandering about the market-town 
on his way to a cab-stand. Cabs are good enough for pro- 
digals. The carriage-and-pair are fittest for the hope of the 
family. 

And Ned looked his part to perfection. He was a very 
correct young fellow, his luggage in beautiful order, his “ man,” 
faultlessly attired, behind him. 

Sir Edward, who was on the platform, greeted him with out- 
stretched hand, and his son, with a grave smile, took it warmly, 
but yet not with the warmth of Phil. He would no more have 
kissed his old father than he would have flown, and certainly 
not en public. 

He gave Lady Arabella his cheek decorously. She was his 
mother, so much he could concede. 

Then he pulled his cuffs down, and pruned himself up. It 
was always the diplomatist you saw when you looked at 
Edward Monkton the younger. He never forgot himself. The 
station-master received a gracious nod—Phil had nearly wrung 
his hand off—and the old fat coachman, Stephen, only had a 
“ How are you, Stephen?” hurled up at him with gravity and 
studied politeness, where if it had been Phil 

“Tf it ’ud ’a been t’ other ’un,” said Stephen, as he gave the 
horses an extra flick of special severity ; “he'd ’a held out of his 
hand, an’ he’d ’a said, ‘How ave yer? I am glad to be at home 
agin!’ He’sa man, he is!” said the old coachman angrily. 
“ This ’un is a lump of ice!” 

“Is Constance here ?” asked the “lump of ice” with calmness 
as they were rolling along by the side of the moor, through some 
of the most beautiful Border scenery. 
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Lady Arabella smiled and sighed at the same moment. 

“Yes, she is.” 

The same thought darted at once into the minds of Sit 
Edward and his son. 

“Why is she not with us?” 

* She did not know we had left,” said Lady. Arabella, answer- 
ing the unspoken thought. “We came away in such a hurry.” 

Edward Monkton leaned back serenely, and looked about 
approvingly. 

“The game seems plentiful,” he observed graciously, with a 
lordly air, and his father replied almost obsequiously. 

“Oh, yes, it is indeed. You will have some capital sport, I 
assure you, later on.” 

“New keeper good?” 

“Excellent. Could not be better.” 

Then they were all three silent, and at the next turn, the 
Tower came in sight. 

On the steps stood Constance with Blanche and Phil, and 
Edward Monkton’s eyes brightened as they rested upon Con. 

He advanced to her with that old-fashioned courtesy, which 


won him so much approval in courtly circles ; and Constance 
smiled frankly as she gave him her hand. 

To Blanche was vouchsafed as much of his cheek as his 
mother had touched. She was his sister, and men are bound to 
exhibit some slight feeling for these useful relatives—once in a 
“blue moon.” 


But he started when he saw Phil. 

“Phil!” he exclaimed, for once moved out of his ordinary 
tones. 

And Phil, as usual, bent down and gave him a brotherly 
salute that might have been heard beyond the gates. 

“TI thought you were in—in— Australia!” ejaculated the 
diplomatist, when he recovered his breath and his “ pose.” 

“And so I was—once upon a time,” said unrepentant Phil, in 
a rollicking tone. “But I thought better of it. Come along, 
Ned, and I’ll take you to your room.” 

The housekeeper and some of the upper servants were in the 
hall to do honour to the heir, and Edward Monkton acknow- 
ledged their presence with a nod or two, as he followed his 
brother's steps, but in his own room he thawed a little. 


19* 
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“Phil,” he said with more empressement than Phil had ever 
heard him use before. “Phil, that’s the loveliest girl I’ve 
seen !” 

“Who?” asked the younger brother cautiously. 

“Who?”—he stared—“ where are your eyes, that you ask 
such a question ? Constance Selwyn, of course. I never saw 
anyorie so lovely before.” 

Phil coloured to the roots of his hair, as he walked to the 
window and looked out, leaning his arms on the sill as he stood. 

Then he turned back into the room again, all sunshine and 
warmth as before. 

“Yes,” he said gaily, “she is, and as good as she is beautiful. 
She is longing to see your sketches, and to hear you sing. She 
has not heard you since she was a little, tiny girl, you know— 
and that is a long time ago.” 

Edward Monkton smiled indulgently. 

“Not so very long ago, I fancy. She would make a sensation 
abroad, Phil.” 

“ She made one in London, I can tell you,” cried the enthu- 
siast, waxing warm in generous praise. “ And yet she came 
back here as simple and as nice as any two-year-old! Oh, the 
wonder of it in these days!” 

Edward Monkton mused quietly. 

“Is she staying here at present?” he asked his brother. 

“Yes, for some time.” 

The elder nodded his head. That was well; it exactly suited 
his views. He sat down to meditate when Phil left him, choosing 
a large deep chair for his dreamings, which he drew up to the 
hearth on which a fire of pine logs were crackling and kindling. 

Mr. Monkton looked into the flames, picturing his future as he 
saw it there. It was an attractive future, although widely 
different from what he had originally chosen and planned. 

Edward Monkton was not a “ marrying-man,” his friends had 
kindly agreed. Friends, as a rule, do settle these little points 
for us without much ado; they also obligingly select our 
“partners,” and arrange details of personal, or family difficulty 
with complacent kindliness. 

All these things our friends do for us out of pure good-will. 
So kind of them, so thoughtful, so—comprehensive word—so 
nice ! 
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Edward Monkton’s friends had arranged a good many trifling - 
details of his life and career for him, after this fashion. Now, he 
dreamed of upsetting all this; which was very needless trouble 
on his part, of course. 

He could do nothing but sit and gaze into the fire, and dream 
of the face he had seen; Constance Selwyn’s face—the most 
beautiful one he had seen, he repeated, since he had left Darm- 
stadt. 

His resolution was soon taken ; and then, with a quick glance 
at his watch, Edward Monkton rose to prepare for dinner. 

In the meantime, Phil was having the most uncomfortable 
half-hour he ever remembered having. 

Something in Ned’s manner vexed him as he had not been 
vexed before. 

He strode about his room restlessly ; and then, all at once, he 
sat down by the window. 

“What a fool I am!” he exclaimed. “Con is right; I am 
one. Can he see her, and not admire her? Of course not. 
Who could? And here I must vex my jealous old heart 
because he thinks she is lovely. Phil, my boy,do you know, I 
believe you are losing the few wits you originally possessed.” 

And shaking his head solemnly, he went into his evening- 
dress, making vigorous resolutions all the time to encourage his 
brother’s admiration, if by that means he could put Con on a 
better footing with his father. 

“It is such a pity that we are a couple of penniless urchins !” 
said he with a laugh, as he walked out into the corridor. ‘We 
must make up to Ned, and win him over to our side. It will be 
the only way to insure success.” 

And finding Constance in the drawing-room, he stole his arm 
about her waist as he whispered : 

“Mind that you are good to Ned, darling. He holds the 
key to the position, you know, the Pater swears by his opinions, 
and it is of the first importance to stand well with him.” 

“TI am afraid I don’t like your pattern, Ned; dear,” she 
whispered in reply. Then, seeing the shocked look on his face, 
she added: “ But, you see, I do not know him so well, do I? 
When I do, I shall probably change my mind, and think 
differently.” 

“Of course you will,” he assented brightly. “Ned is wonder- 
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fully clever, and a thoroughly good fellow all the way through. 
You cannot fail to like him. I am nowhere when he comes in.” 

“ Tastes differ, Phil.” 

“Yours may—I shall not object to that.. But the world, and 
those who know, predict a bright future for Ned. He will bea 
big Someone before he dies ; while I, chévze, am only the Failure 
of the family. You see the sort of being I am—how could you 
choose me?” 

“We do not talk of failures until the end comes,” said she, 
nestling closely to his side. “No, Phil, you are xo? a failure, 
whatever you may please to say.” 

Then Phil threw back his head, while he held her tightly. His 
eye kindled, he stood erect. 

“Some day, dear, there will come for us—happiness and 
perfect love, in which we can be content. You will not tire of 
waiting, will you?” He looked down into the sweet, clear grey 
eyes that were so true and so patient. “You will not ‘weary of 
well-doing, will you?” 

“Will I, indeed ? How dare you ask me?” And the bright, 
mocking smile flashed back upon him. “ Am I not waiting all 
the time?” 

“True. But does it seem long, Con?” 

“It’s a long lane that has zo turning, dear,” she replied 
evasively. “ Brighter days are in store for us, you will see.” 

“God grant it,” he said gently, and as Ned entered the room 
the two moved further away from each other. 

Ned saw nothing suspicious in their manner, and he was bent 
on being gracious. 

He advanced, holding a spray of delicate blossoms in his 
hand. 

“Will you wear these?” he asked gently, “they are not 
particularly lovely, but they are the best these houses seem to 
produce.” 

She took them with a little look of apology at Phil, but his 
bright smile re-assured her, and she rewarded the donor with a 
merry glance of thanks as she said: 

“You must not abuse the Tower or anything it contains. 
That is high treason hereabouts. Everything at Monkton is 
perfection.” 

He bowed gravely 
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“J will remember,” he said, “and your word shall be law. 
You are very good to think so kindly of us.” 

Then he commenced to chat with them both about ordinary 
topics in a pleasant and genial way ; and presently other guests 
came in with Sir Edward and Lady Arabella. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“DAD,” said Phil the next morning, as they were walking down- 
stairs to breakfast. “Dad, I am going to tell you a secret.” 

“Bless me, Phil,” exclaimed Sir Edward, as he settled his 
glasses on his nose. “ But you’ve chosen a very inopportune 
moment. We will arrive at the breakfast-room door in a 
moment.” 

“T always make my strokes in a hurry.” 

“Very well,” sighed his father. “Say on, only make short 
work of it.” 

“ Dad,” said Phil, taking his father’s arm affectionately. “I 
want to marry—Constance. How is it to be done?” 

To say Sir Edward was astonished is to give a feeble estimate 
of his state of mind. 

His small round eyes stared at Phil in the most absolute 
amazement ; and the same feeling deprived him of his usual 
fluency of speech. 

He gasped and sputtered ; had it been any one else who had 
presumed to tell him such a thing, he would have been furious ; 
as it was only Phil who had been so audacious he only gnashed 
his teeth and looked unutterable things. 

Phil patted his arm good-humouredly. 

“TI know, Dad, I know,” he murmured encouragingly, “I 
thought it would be a bit of a bother, at first. You will be 
reconciled to the idea after atime. How is it to be managed?” 

When Sir Edward recovered his speech, he felt strongly 
tempted torage. But by degrees it dawned upon him that that 
would not be the right course to adopt with Phil. It never 
had been. 

He tried another plan. 

“Will you be so good as to tell me,” he asked gravely, “ what 
are your prospects in the near future ?’ 

Phil laughed. 
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“T have none,” he replied after his mirth had spent itself. 

“ Then—have some —that is all) When you have—come and 
talk to me. Before that—it is impudence to dream of dragging 
a girl down to poverty; that’s all Phil. There’s my advice ; I 
make you a present of it.” 

For once Phil looked grave. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said quietly. “I will think it over.” 

“ Ay, do,” said Sir Edward, glad that the discussion was over. 
In reality it was just beginning, but Sir Edward did not know 
that. 

The two men turned in at the open door, and Phil busied 
himself in pouring out tea. None of the ladies were down yet. 
Sir Edward. liked these little ministrations on the part of his tall 
son ; they flattered him, and he was glad to feel that Phil liked 
them too. 

By degrees he began to feel more kindly towards the young 
man. “ Phil,” he said as he buttoned up his driving-coat and 
put on his gloves. “I will tell you what I will dofor you. I 
will watch you. If you make an effort to help yourself, I will 
help you. There, I'll say no more. A nod is as good as a wink, 
you know.” 


“Thank you, sir,” Phil replied as before. “I will think it 
over.” 


He watched his father drive away, jand lighting a cigar, he 
walked slowly away to the river. 

“Tl think it all over to-day, and decide. Dear little girl! I 
must make myself more of a man for her sake.” 

He reached the river, and strolled along as far as the mill. 
It was very quiet and peaceful, and the air was fresh and 
bright. 

“T don’t want to go abroad again,” he said. “I think I'll try 
the same dodge over here. There’s Brook’s farm standing empty. 
Suppose I havea shy at ¢/at, and see what I can make of it. 
Why shouldn’t a man farm in England on the same lines as he 
would abroad? He might make it pay. I’ve a very good mind 
to try.” 

Then a sharp cry came on the wind to his ears—once— 
twice— 

Phil flung away his cigar. 

“Someone in trouble,” he exclaimed, as he answered with a 
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shout. “I’m with you,” he called aloud as he ran down to the 
water’s edge. “Where are you?” 

He caught sight of a head rising on the surface of the water— 
a child’s head. Phil knew it. He remembered the youngster, it 
was the miller’s little daughter. Hastily flinging off his coat, he 
sprang in after her, and caught her hair. 

“ Keep still, Elsie, I’ve got you,” he called out, for the child, in 
her terror, had flung her arms tightly round him, dragging him 
under. 

The weight drew him down—down—down. It was a hole— 
and it was very deep. 

He struggled bravely, but the child lay heavily in his arms. 
She was a dead weight, for her thirteen or fourteen ygars, and to 
let her go was not in Phil’s mind. He had jumped into save 
her—he would save her—or die—in the attempt. 

Oh, God! Was this death?—Was he dying ?—this strange 
numbness—strange callousness—that held him. There were long 
weeds there—they wrapped him in their cruel folds—over—over 
—over—they curled and wreathed. 

Was this—was //s death ? 

He had just resolved to /zve—to be a man for her sake. Was 
he to go now—to leave all—¢hus? He had resolved to be a 
man, yet this was death—this was the end. 

Strange, he felt no fear, no terror. He hardly thought of 
Constance. As in a glass, darkly, he saw her pictured for 
a moment; as in a passing glance, then, his thoughts swept on, 
leaving her. 

He was nearing Eternity. 

After all his hair-breadth escapes by land and on sea, he was 
nearing It now, in his own waters. In sight of his own home. 

Strange fate truly—and yet, it was reserved for him. 

His pulses throbbed once more with the effort to be free. 

Vain—Vain. He could not break those slimy fetters. He 
could not get away. Heaviness out-weighted the desire to live. 

He was going. He was dying. 

Oh, God—this was death. 

Phil’s arms relaxed their hold. The girl, released, floated 
away. It was only Phil who remained—who was held—fast. 

And the curlews cried over-head, in the clear air, as they 
circled above the water, And the tall trees bent down to sigh 
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their leafless branches touching the shining river. And the 
weeds flung their long stems high into the wind, while they 
waved to and fro, like spectral sentinels upon a lonely strand. 
But never a word, or a sign did they make to show that 
Philip Monkton slept beneath. 
Alas, poor Phil ! 


* * * * * * * 


Constance is Lady Monkton now. She married Sir Edward 
after all. She is not unhappy, but now and then, when she 
thinks of Phil, she says: “Ah, Phil, my darling, which were 
you—I wonder ? — saint or fool ?” 


There is no need to wonder—I £uow. Don’t you? 


MARY. S. HANCOCK. 





SHRINES. 


Sbrines. 


WHERE is the heart but hath its secret shrine, 
Where lie departed hopes, and broken bands ? 
Withered, but sacred, softly laid to rest 
With many bitter tears and trembling hands. 


In the calm, star-lit night, when all is still, 
Alone, unwatched, we gaze at them and know 
How calm we too have grown, and vainly ask 
The why and wherefore of each vanished woe. 


Such fragile things are left of those deep griefs ! 
We handle them with pain and loving care, 
While o’er our souls a flood of memories rush, 

The veil withdrawn, the distant Past lies bare. 


A tress of hair, a little faded flower, 
A letter, the handwriting dimm’d by age 
And constant reading, or, perchance ’tis stained 
With tears that oft have fallen on the page. 


Alas! these are the sole reminders left 

Of what made once the all or half our lives! 
E’en now, as they lie open to our sight 

A breath of their old fragrance still survives. 


And the mysterious power that draws souls near, 


Tho’ space divides them, wakens the same thought, 
And recollection springs to life once more, 
Their spirits meet again, in touch are brought. 


Amid the hurry and the press of life, 

Can we find one who will not sometimes turn, 
And vigils keep before a secret shrine ? 

And incense sweet upon its altar burn ? 
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If we had eyes to pierce the mists of earth, 


What scenes would open to our earnest gaze ! 
Pp § 
Those whom we deem the victors in the fight, 
Are those who will go stricken all their days. 


Then let old sorrows slecp and wake them not, 
Dead let them lic as Autumn's fallen leaves ; 
Out of the depths we cry, “ Oh, let them rest, 
Bound with the threefold cord that anguish weaves !” 


For naught on earth is lost ! Love’s severed cords, 
And Friendship’s broken chains shall re-unite 
In that fair Land whose shrine is Heaven ! 
That Land of happiness and endless light. 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 





MARGARET OF ANJOU. 


Margaret of Anjou. 


STROLLING through the quaint old town of Tewkesbury, what 
memories of the unfortunate Margaret of Anjou crowd thickly 
on one’s recollection, for it was here the Lancastrians sustained 
a crushing and final defeat. There, in Church Street, near 
Tewkesbury Cross, is the gabled, old-world house where King 
Edward IV. went to reside after the battle, and from the 
quarried windows of which he watched the beheading of the 
chief Lancastrian leaders: I:dmund, Duke of Somerset, Sir 
Humphrey Audley, Sir Gervais Clifton, Sir William Carey, Sir 
Thomas Tresham, Sir Henry Courtenay, Sir John Longstrother, 
Prior of St. John’s, and many others ; his fury and bitter lust of 
revenge being satiated only when Tewkesbury Cross streamed 
with the blood of his helpless victims. There, in the grand old 
Abbey, immediately under the tower, lies Prince Edward, the 
ill-fated son of Henry VI. and Margaret, foully slain by the 
Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester. A brass tablet marks the 
spot, on which is the following inscription: “ Here lies Edward, 
Prince of Wales, cruelly slain whilst a youth, Anno Domini, 
1471, 0n 4th May. Alas! for the savagery of men. Thou wert 
the sole light of thy mother, and the last hope of thy race.” 
Two daggers are crossed on the plate, representations of those 
with which he was murdered by the Yorkist Dukes. On the 
high ground, south of the Abbey, near the environs of what 
then remained of the old residence of the lords, known as 
“Holme Castle,” Margaret’s army pitched their camp, known 
now as’ the Gastons’ battlefield—a large field, or tract of land, 
extending from a little distance beyond where the Union Work- 
house now stands, to the foot of Gubshill, on the left or upper 
side of the present road which leads to Gloucester. A short 
distance down the road leading from the Union garden to the 
Park, called “Windmill Hill Lane,” on the right-hand side, is a 
curiously narrow meadow, the middle of which is higher than 
the sides, which slope down and form a kind of channel, and 
along the centre of which is the trace of an old withy-bordered 
watercourse. 
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This is the famous “ Bloody Meadow,” where tradition says 
the flying Lancastrians were overtaken by the victorious 
Yorkists, and slaughtered in such numbers, that the low-lying 
parts of the meadow were “knee deep in gore,” or to quotea 
local simile, “blood enough lay there to float a boat,” and 
beyond the river is Payne’s Place, a fine old half-timbered 
house, where Margaret spent the night hiding from her enemies, 
after the disastrous battle of Tewkesbury. 

But I am anticipating, and must retrace my steps. Margaret, 
born in 1423, was daughter of René, Duke of Anjou, titular 
King of Sicily, and niece to Louis XI. of France, and was a 
princess who united superior endowments of mind to the 
powerful charms of beauty and wit. Indeed, so famous was her 
reputation for talent and loveliness, that Cardinal Beaufort and 
the Duke of Suffolk, desirous of increasing their own power and 
thwarting one of the King’s uncles, Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, who acted as protector of the kingdom and _ first 
counsellor to Henry, during the absence of his brother, John 
Duke of Bedford, in France, proposed an alliance between 
Henry and Margaret, and the former being desirous of giving 
his kingdom peace after a long war, agreed to ally himself by 
marriage to a nation from which he was himself, on the 
maternal side, descended. Suffolk, with a splendid retinue, went 
over to Nancy, but King René would only give his consent to 
the marriage on condition that the Provinces of Maine and 
Anjou, which the English had taken, should be restored to him, 
and, Suffolk consenting, the nuptials were solemnised with great 
pomp and magnificence, and Margaret was escorted to England 
and received by Henry with affection and respect. The mar- 
riage ceremony was performed again at the Monastery of 
Titchfield, after which the Queen and her suite proceeded to 
London, but was received rather coldly by her new subjects. 
The people thinking the match had been compassed at too 
great a cost, looked with extreme disfavour on the treaty by 
which the French provinces were lost. 

The Duke of Gloucester had opposed the match from 
political reasons, yet, notwithstandinz his zealous opposition of 
a marriage inimical to the welfare of the kingdom, he resolved, 
when the nuptials were solemnised, to pay to Margaret, who 
was crowned at Westminster, May 30th, the honours due to 
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the Queen of England. But the resolute Margaret, whose 
temper was vindictive and lofty, knowing of this, could not 
forgive the opposition of the Duke, regarded him as an enemy, 
and determined to be revenged by ruining him in the favour of 
the King, to drive him from his post, and assume the reins of 
government herself. With these views she studied attentively 
Henry’s character, and soon discovering his weakness, indolence, 
contempt of dignities, indifference to power, aversion to business, 
and love of quiet, availed herself of these qualities, and did her 
best to render the Duke odious in the eyes of her husband. 

Henry, who was really attached to his uncle of Gloucester, 
and accustomed to lean on him and to rely on him for support, 
at first defended the Duke strenuously, but Margaret, who was 
not easily baffled, renewed her attacks from time to time, 
gradually prevailing over the weak and flexible nature of the 
King. Before a year passed Gloucester lost his employments, 
and his favour at Court, and in a Parliament summoned at St. 
Edmundsbury, he was arrested by the High-Constable of Eng- 
land, arraigned on a charge of cruelty and injustice. Most 
people thought him innocent, and expected that he would come 
off as he had done before, with flying colours, but on the very 
day he was to make his defence, he was found dead in his bed, 
having been inhumanly strangled in prison, without even the 
form of justice. 

This atrocious action was generally attributed to the Duke of 
Suffolk, and Gloucester having been the favourite of the 
populace, his horrible death rendered the King and Queen 
odious to them. Margaret, especially, was regarded with dis- 
gust as the instigator of his murder at the hands of Suffolk and 
Cardinal Beaufort. A few weeks after Gloucester’s assassina- 
tion the Cardinal died, and the chief control of affairs of the 
State passed into the hands of Suffolk, the Queen’s favourite. 

In 1449-he was impeached by the Parliament, arrested by the 
King’s order, and sent a prisoner to the Tower, to appease the 
fury of the people, who detested him, and put down to him the 
loss of English prestige in France. After a month’s confine- 
ment he was liberated, but the people, incensed at his release, 
renewed their clamours, and, rising in several parts of the king- 
dom, cried out for justice on the criminal, and a sentence of five 
years’ banishment was passed on him. 
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In 1450, while on his way to France, he was intercepted in 
the Channel, taken on board a war-ship, beheaded by order of 
the captain, and thrown on the shore at Dover, whence his 
remains were taken to London and exposed to the populace to 
pacify their rage. Of these horrors, which undoubtedly had 
their origin in the ambition of the Queen, she was not guiltless, 
and in her eager desire to be the head of all things and 
administer affairs, she had involved the fate of Gloucester ; while 
Suffolk, devoted to her service, paid with his life the forfeit of 
his crimes. Amidst the tempests which shook the kingdom, 
Margaret ruled with firmness, but with the people, who con- 
sidered that she played into the hands of France, she got into 
more disfavour, and was denounced by them as “the foreign 
woman.” 

She appointed Edmund, Duke of Somerset, Prime Minister, 
an act which rendered the princes of the blood extremely 
jealous, and they hid ¢hezy ambition by complaining of his 
power. The nation was divided by the factions of York and 
Lancaster, while the crown tottered on Henry’s head, held, by a 
precarious and doubtful tenure. 

Richard, Duke of York, from whose ancestors the House of 
Lancaster had wrested the crown, at the time of Suffolk’s death 
was entrusted with the government of Ireland, and by his 
successful administration of the offices he held, firstly as Regent 
ef France, and secondly as Governor of Ireland, had gained a 
high reputation, and Margaret saw in him a powerful and dan- 
gerous rival to the throne, especially as he was a great favourite 
with the people, who looked upon him as their champion against 
her tyrannical rule, and she did all in her power to keep him 
away from England. But the populace clamoured for his 
return, and under the pretence of its being for the public good, 
he took up arms to recover his heritage, and that remarkable 
rebellion of the Kentish men took place. They chose for their 
captain the celebrated Jack Cade, and marched towards London. 
A body of troops, under the command of Sir Humphry Staf- 
ford, was sent against the rebels. An engagement took place 
the royal forces were routed, and Sir Humphry slain, while 
Cade, flushed with the triumph of this victory, marched boldly 
on to Blackheath, while the King, finding his troops unwilling to 
engage the rebels, whose cause, it is said, London secretly 
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favoured, fled from Greenwich with Margaret to Kenilworth 
Castle, leaving the capital without defence, and the Tower under 
the command of Lord Scales. 

Cade, on hearing of Henry’s retreat, marched into South- 
wark, and thence into the City; while the people of Essex 
advanced to Mile End, and formed an encampment there. 
Cade and his followers committed such violent excesses, 
pillaging the houses of the inhabitants, beheading the treasurer, 
Lord Say, and doing other atrocious things, that the citizens, 
irritated and enraged, took up arms, fell upon him and his 
adherents, dispersed them, and slew Cade. 

The Duke of York, by whom the rebellion had been kindled, 
still vigorously fanned the flame of discord, hoping by so doing 
to gain his own ends, and attacked the administration of 
Somerset, and took the field with his friends. A great many 
joined his standard, and he soon found himself at the head of a 
large army, with which he approached within ten miles of 
London. Henry, before he offered battle, sent his ambassadors 
to learf® the cause of the rising. The Duke replied that he 
wished to relieve the country from the oppression of Somerset, 
and offered to lay down his arms if that Minister were put 
under arrest. Henry, always desirous of peace, affected to 
grant this request, but he only ordered Somerset to keep con- 
cealed within his tent. 

York, having dismissed his troops, came to the royal camp, 
and preferred his complaint against the Minister; when Somer- 
set, overhearing what passed, suddenly appeared, repelled the 
charges, and defended himself with warmth, and in the end York 
was carried a prisoner to London, where the Lords of the 
Council were summoned to “take cognisance of his offences,” 
Somerset wishing his enemy to be interrogated on the rack, and 
on his confession to be beheaded. This sanguinary counsel, 
however, was not acted on, and York, acquitting himself of the 
charges preferred, was set at liberty, and retired into the 
country, justly incensed at the treatment he had received, 
which made him meditate on future revenge. 

Somerset triumphed in his success, and continued, under the 
patronage of the Queen, his office without control. His fortune 
appeared to be at its zenith, and firmly established, when 
Margaret, on the 13th October, 1453, gave birth to a son, to 

20 
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whom was given the name of Edward, and the title of Prince 
of Wales. 

In the meantime the Duke of York was drawing: over to his 
cause numerous partisans. This prince was descended from 
Edmund of York, fifth son of Edward III., and through his 
mother, Anne Mortimer, his lineage dated from Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, third son of Edward III, so that he had stronger 
claims to the throne than the descendants of John of Gaunt, 
while by his marriage with Cicely, daughter of Ralph Neville, 
first Earl of Westmoreland, he allied himself to a popular and 
powerful English family. The brother of this lady was none 
other than the celebrated Richard Neville, who by his marriage 
with the heiress of the Beauchamps, succeeded to the Earldom 
of Warwick, and was known to the people as “ The Stout Earl,” 
and “The King Maker.” The Yorkists had as their badge a 
white rose, the Lancastrians a red; and the romantic incident 
which gave rise to the title, “ The Wars of the Roses,” is said to 
have arisen as follows: “ The Temple Gardens were a favourite 
resort of the nobility, and upon an occasion about the time the 
Yorkists began openly to assert their right to the throne, the 
Dukes of York and Somerset, with the Earl of Warwick, and 


other great leaders, chanced to meet there. A dispute on the 
claims of the rival houses arose between York and Somerset, 
and they called upon their friends to take sides with them. 
York plucked a white rose, and Somerset a red one, and their 
supporters followed their example.” 

Shakespeare alludes to the incident in Azng Henry VI. 
(Part I., act ii, scene 4) as follows : 


Plantagenet. Since you are tongue-tied, and so loth to speak, 
In dumé significants proclaim your thoughts : 
Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this briar pluck a white rose with me. 


Somerset. Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 


* * * * % * 

IVarwick. And here I prophesy—This brawl to-day, 
Grown to this faction in this Temple Garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 
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The Duke found powerful supporters of the Yorkist cause in 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Warwick and Salisbury, and 
many other powerful nobles, and again marched, at the head of 
a formidable army, towards the capital, which the King, with 
his usual pusillanimity, immediately quitted. York, informed of 
this circumstance, turned his forces towards St. Albans, where 
a battle was fought on 23rd May, 1455, the troops of Henry 
being defeated with great slaughter—Somerset slain, and the 
King taken prisoner. York conducted Henry to London, 
accompanied by both armies, and though he did not actually 
take the crown then, from the weak and incapable Lancastrian 
monarch, he left him but the shadow of sovereignty—the sub- 
stance of which he assumed himself. He was re-appointed 
protector of the kingdom, and both it and the King were in the 
Yorkists’ power, but they shewed extreme moderation, and 
Henry, being again attacked with the malady from which he 
occasionally suffered, was given over to Margaret’s charge. 

The Queen, however, plotted the destruction of the Yorkist 
nobles, and, her designs being discovered and frustrated, hos- 
tilities were again commenced and continued with various 
success, Margaret, in the terrible civil wars that ensued display- 
ing the character of a heroine. When the Earls of Warwick, 
Salisbury and Marche, landed on the coast of Kent from Calais, 
they were joined by a body of 25,000 men, and marched to 
London, July 2, 1460, and the rival armies met ona plain by 
Northampton, Warwick’s troops numbering then —others having 
flocked to his standard—about forty thousand, while Margaret 
had only twenty-five thousand. 

This battle was disastrous for the Lancastrians. The King’s 
troops were vanquished, Henry was a second time taken prisoner, 
and conducted to London by the chiefs of the adverse party, 
while Margaret fled to Scotland and sought refuge there. 

The Duke of York hastened from Ireland and claimed the 
throne, and on the matter being referred to Parliament it was 
decided that Henry VI. should retain the title of King during 
his life, that the Duke of York should succeed him, and in the 
meantime be acknowledged Protector and Regent of the king- 
dom. The Prince of Wales and his posterity were to be wholly 
excluded from the succession. , 

Margaret, very naturally, enraged at these proceedings, 

20* 
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declared her intention of espousing the cause of her son, and of 
rescuing her unfortunate husband from captivity. By her courage 
and activity, she raised the drooping spirits of her party, and 
under her auspices a fresh army was assembled in the county of 
York, and though the Duke, with the Earls of Salisbury and 
Rutland, hastened to Sandal Castle to stop her progress, 
Margaret, to whom most of the Northern lords adhered, gave 
her enemies no time to gather in any strength, but marching 
Straight from York to Wakefield, encamped before the gates of 
the castle with 10,000 men. York had but half that number of 
men under his command. Soa council of war was called, and 
the officers were of opinion that it would be better to await the 
coming of the son of their chief, Edward, Earl of Marche, who 
was approaching to their aid with a strong body of troops. 

“What!” cried the Duke, “shall it be said that York was 
blocked up in his camp by a woman, without daring to fight?” 
and he immediately gave orders for the soldiers to prepare for an 
engagement. 

Margaret commanded her forces in person, and with a courage 
truly masculine, rode through the battalions, exhorting the 
troops to braveness, and animating them with a speech full of 


fire and hope. In the Queen’s army were the following generals, 
Lord Clifford, the Earl of Wiltshire, and the Duke of Somerset, 
successor to Margaret’s favourite, who was killed at St. Albans, 
The Earl of Warwick was not on this occasion with the Yorkist 
forces, as the Duke of York and the Earl of Salisbury were, and 
Margaret’s prospects were brighter than they had been for some 
time. 


The engagement commenced with mutual fury, but the 
Yorkists, surrounded on every side, soon gave way, and were 
defeaied at all points with terrible slaughter. The Duke of 
York was killed, Lord Harrington, Salisbury’s son-in-law, Sir 
Thomas Neville, his son, Sir David Hall, and many other 
gentlemen. Salisbury escaped from the battlefield, but was 
taken prisoner a few hours later, and his head, as well as York’s 
and Rutland’s were, by the Queen’s commands, set upon spikes 
over the gates of York; the unfortunate boy, Rutland, having 
been looking on at the fight with his tutor, and being hurried 
away after the defeat, was overtaken by Lord Clifford and 
cruclly stabbed. Margaret ordered a paper crown to be fixed 
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on the Duke of York’s head, an insult to a fallen enemy which 
stained her newly-won laurels. 

She, however, did not consider her triumph complete while 
her husband was a prisoner, and marched towards London to 
effect his deliverance. At St. Albans she met the Earl of 
Warwick, with reinforcements for the succour of York, having 
with him the unfortunate Henry VI. Edward, Earl of Marche, 
eldest son of York, and now the rightful heir to the throne of 
England, exasperated and enraged at the brutalities enacted at 
and after the battle of Wakefield, at once determined to oppose 
the Queen’s army, and satisfy his revenge, and was anxious to 
join Warwick ; but Margaret sent a large force under Jasper 
Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, a son of Catherine de Valois (queen 
of Henry V.) and Owen Tudor, her second husband, to intercept 
him, and on the 2nd of February 1461 he came up with Edward’s 
army at Mortimer’s Cross, near Hereford. A fierce and bloody 
battle ensued, resulting in the defeat of Jasper Tudor’s forces 
and the loss of several Lancastrians of note. His father, Owen 
Tudor, was taken prisoner, and was executed with some others 
by Edward, as a retaliation for the atrocities that had been 
perpetrated at Wakefield. Jasper Tudor, with his nephew— 
who was afterwards Henry VII. of England—managed to escape 
and lived for several years in exile. 

Shortly after this, Margaret engaged Warwick’s army at St. 
Albans, routed his forces and liberated her husband. Yet the 
victory was only a short-lived and shadowy one, for the enemy, 
rallying his scattered troops, retreated hastily from the field, 
- with the remnants of his army, and joined the Earl of Marche, 
and together they proceeded to London, to sound the inclination 
of the people, while Henry, hearing of their intention, retired 
to York, with the Duke of Somerset. 

The Yorkists entered London on 28th February, being 
received by the citizens with enthusiasm and acclamations, and 
at a review arranged by Warwick in St. John’s Fields, Lord 
Falconbridge asked whom they would have for king, and the 
people responded with the cry of “A York.” An assembly 
was at once called, and the young Duke of York was proclaimed 
king by the title of Edward 1V. Knowing that he would still 
have to fight hard to keep the crown he had then secured, he 
and Warwick at once marched their men to York, and after 
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several skirmishes, a battle was fouzht in the fields of Fowton 
early on the morning of Sunday, March 29th, the most 
sanguinary of any fought in the thirty years’ war. The engage- 
ment lasted ten hours, and at the close of day Warwick was 
victorious, only after a fearful slaughter of his adherents, 
while the Lancastrian army was almost annihilated. This battle 
established Edward IV. on the throne. King Henry and 
Margaret, with some of their principal officers and their son, 
Edward, Prince of Wales, made their escape, and fled to Scotland, 
where James II. by the advice of his guardians, promised them 
safety in his territories, and “all the succours they could desire 
from his crown.” 

Margaret, finding herself unable to raise a sufficiently large 
army in England, went over to France in 1464, with her son, 
and tried to induce Louis the Crafty to aid her. But at first 
he refused. It was only on her promising to surrender Calais 
to him if her efforts were successful that he consented to supply 
her with about two thousand men-at-arms, and a famous 
Frenchman, De Breze, consenting to command her ships, they, 
returned to Scotland and made a descent upon Tynemouth. 
“Here,” says a writer, “they were joined by many of the 
Lancastrian chiefs, and by a strong body of Scotsmen, but 
Warwick’s brother, Lord Montague, fell upon them at Hexham, 
and completely defeated them. The Duke of Somerset (a 
double-dyed traitor by the way, who served Henry or Edward 
according as the respective king’s star seemed to be in the 
ascendant), son and successor of the duke who was slain at St. 
Albans, with Lords De Roos and Hungerford, were taken 
prisoners, and there beheaded, as also were Sir Humphry 
Neville, and other gentlemen shortly afterwards at Newcastle. 
The example first set by Margaret at Wakefield was now 
meeting a terrible retribution, and it seemed as though the 
Yorkists had determined beforehand on the slaughter of every 
adversary of mark who fell into their hands.” 

Henry managed to get safely to a fortress in Wales, and 
thence escaped to Scotland. Margaret and her son fled in the 
confusion through the darkness of the night, and lost themselves 
in a thick forest, where a gang of robbers met her in its deepest 
recesses, and robbed her of her rings and jewels, her only 
remaining possessions. While they were quarrelling about the 
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division of the booty, the intrepid and courageous Margaret 
caught her boy, who had sunk to the ground with fatigue, up in 
her arms, and pressed forward through the dense undergrowth, 
continuing her flight, though weary and worn. 

Before going much further she saw a robber, who had 
separated from his companions, approaching them with a drawn 
sword, as though about to cut them down. Here Margaret’s 
heroic spirit and unquenchable courage again served her. 

Stopping, she assumed an air of majesty, and speaking in a 
tone of command addressed these words to him, “ Here, my 
friend, behold the son of your King! I commit him to your 
protection. Save him now, and in after years he will repay 
you.” An appeal which wrought upon the man, and awed him 
to such an extent, that he led them to his cottage in the forest, 
concealed them until the pursuit was over, and then, carrying 
the little prince in his arms, led the Queen to the coast where 
she embarked, and landed at Sluys in Flanders. From there 
she went on to Bruges, where she left her son, hastening on to 
Lisle, where the Count de Charolois received her with honours. 
Then to Bethune, to visit Philip, Duke of Burgundy, who not 
only assisted her with a large sum of money, but gave her a 
strong convoy, under the protection of which she proceeded to 
the Duchy of Bar, which belonged to her brother, the Duke of 
Calabria, Edward 1V. all the time having her movements 
watched with anxiety, for he dreaded her courage and indomit- 
able activity. 

In the meanwhile, Henry, weary of remaining in Scotland, 
and hoping that his appearance in England would cause 
numbers to flock to him and support his cause, left the North 
in disguise. But while in Lancashire, a few days later, at 
Waddington Hall, he was betrayed by a monk, when at dinner, 
to Sir James Harrington, and carried to London, Warwick sub- 
jecting the unfortunate monarch to all sorts of indignities, tying 
his feet in the stirrups, and making him ride, in that fashion, 
three times round the pillory, as though he was a criminal, while 
the people were forbidden to show him any marks of respect. 
Edward had him imprisoned in the Tower. 

This catastrophe overwhelmed him and the nobles of his 
party, many of whom sought refuge in the territories of the 
Duke of Burgundy, but the intrepid Margaret redoubled her 
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efforts at the Court of France, and induced Louis XI., to whom 
she was related, to lend her 420,000, on condition that on his 
re-establishment, Henry should give the government of Calais to 
Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, and John de Foix of Llandall, and 
pay him 40,000 crowns besides. 

At this time, Edward FV., by his imprudent conduct, made an 
enemy of the formidable Warwick, whom he had dispatched as 
ambassador - extraordinary to Louis, to demand for him in 
marriage the Lady Bona of Savoy. During the negociations, 
the youthful Edward became captivated by the charms of 
Elizabeth Wydville, widow of Sir John Grey, of Groby, who 
had appeared. before him to plead for the restoration of the 
estates of her two little sons, and he married her privately. 
Warwick received the news of these hasty nuptials at the 
moment when the treaty was about to be signed with the Lady 
Bona, and enraged at Edward’s dishonourable conduct and his 
own awkward situation, returned to England, and brooded in 
secret over plans to revenge himself on the King, obtaining 
leave, under pretence of illness, to retire to Warwick, and sub- 
sequently Edward was ungrateful enough to banish from his 
Council the man who had placed him on the throne, giving the 
sturdy Earl still greater cause for offence. 

Warwick, wishing to win over the King’s brother, George, 
Duke of Clarence, gave him his eldest daughter, Isabella, in 
marriage, and having rapidly matured his plans, flew into open 
rebellion, going to Calais for a time. When the King proclaimed 
his brother and the Earl traitors, Queen Margaret, who never 
lost a chance, eagerly seized upon this opportunity of making 
common cause with Warwick, and cemented the union with this, 
her former bitterest enemy, by marrying her son, the young 
Prince of Wales to Anne, the Earl’s youngest daughter. Thus 
firmly joined they determined to strike a decisive blow for the 
Tancastrian cause, and the fleet being equipped, they embarked, 
and landed at Dartmouth, Warwick proclaiming, as he marched, 
the cause of Henry, and calling on his subjects to bear arms 
against the usurper. Ina few days, his army increased to 60,000, 
while ten thousand of the troops serving under Montague in the 
King’s army mutinied and joined the Earl. Edward, realising 
at once that resistance would be useless, fled in the dead of night 
with his brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester, from the camp, 
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reached Lynn, and embarked for Holland, while his lovely but 
unfortunate wife, Elizabeth, the cause of all his misfortunes, took 
refuge in the sanctuary at Westminster, with her three children 
and several of her relatives and friends. 

The Yorkists seemed stunned at the flight of the king, and 
Warwick carried all before him, dragging the unhappy Henry 
from his prison, and replacing him on the throne, 6th October 
1470, a measure which filled Margaret with joy, and she endea- 
voured to reach England, but her ships were driven back time 
after time, and it was not until the 14th April, 1471, that she 
effected a landing at Weymouth. In the meantime Edward had 
not been idle. His brother-in-law, the Duke of Burgundy, 
furnished him with money and ships, and landing in Yorkshire 
moved towards London, Warwick advanced to meet his 
adversary, who posted himself in the town of Barnet, with a 
strong force. 

In the night the Duke of Clarence deserted with 12,000 men, 
and went over to his brother, who held out inducements to him 
to return to his allegiance, and Warwick, stunned by such an 
unexpected blow, found all his plans overthrown, and was filled 
with confusion. However, instead of awaiting the arrival of 
Margaret, and her troops from France, he determined to fight, 
and attacked the enemy the next morning, entering upon the 
last struggle he was ever to take part in. The advantage was 
undecided until the soldiers of Warwick by mistake attacked a 
party of their own friends, which threw the Lancastrians into ° 
the wildest confusion, and Edward improving the advantage, 
became master of the field, the earl falling covered with 
wounds. 

Margaret landed in England the evening of the day on which 
the battle of Barnet was fought, and: when she heard this dread- 
ful news, her intrepid spirit forsook her for the first time; she 
sank fainting to the ground, overcome with the greatness of this 
catastrophe which blasted her triumphant hopes. When she 
revived, she fled with her son to the Abbey of Beaulieu, which 
afforded sanctuary to her, intending to stay there till she could 
effect her escape to France. However, the Duke of Somerset, 
with his brother, Lord John Beaufort, and other powerful 
Lancastrian and Angevins nobles, visited Margaret at Beaulieu, 
and urged her to hazard another battle, to which she assented 
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-after a while, with considerable reluctance, and the armies met 

on Saturday 4th May, near Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, 
- where, after a desperate fight, the Lancastrians became dis- 
organised, fled, and were overtaken by the victorious Yorkists, 
when a scene of terrible carnage ensued, the greater part of the 
fugitives being overtaken and slaughtered in a long narrow 
field, since significantly called the “Bloody Meadow.” Some 
escaped into the town and Abbey, at which latter place they 
hoped to find refuge. Edward rushed after them, and would 
have at once dragged them forth to be butchered. “ But,” says a 
local chronicler,“ the power of the Church for the moment stood 
- between himself and his victims. A priest bearing the host— 
the consecrated elements of the Sacrament—met him at the 
entrance and warned him of the consequence of defiling the 
building with deeds of blood, and forbade his entrance until he 
had promised his free pardon to those who had found a refuge 
. there. [By this it is seen that the privilege of granting sanctuary 
was not at the time enjoyed by Tewkesbury Abbey.] ” 

Edward does not seem to have kept his promise, because the 
Abbey had to be re-dedicated or re-consecrated on May 3oth, 
1471, owing to the blood that had been shed within its walls on 
the 4th of that month. é 

Margaret’s son was taken whilst flecing towards the town, and 
brought before Edward by Sir Richard Crofts, an annuity of a 
hundred pounds a year for life havinz been offered by the king 

‘to whosoever should bring before him Prince Edward, alive or 
dead. 

“How dared you,” said :dward to the Prince, “to enter my 
kingdom in arms, and raise in it disturbances and insurrec- 
tions?” “I came,” replied the prince, with firmness and spirit, 
“to recover the crown of my fathers, one day to be my own, 
as their true and rightful successor.” According to Holinshed, 
“King Edward said nothing, but struck him with his gauntlet ; 
whom directly George, Duke of Clarence, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, Thomas Grey Marquis Dorset, and William Lord 
Hastings, that stood by, cruelly murdered.” 

The corpse of the poor murdered youth was carried to the 
Abbey, and interred by the black monks of Tewkesbury under 
‘the tower in the centre of the choir, while, oddly enough, behind 
‘the altar is a tomb with two life-size marble figures on it, and 
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there are interred one of his murderers, “ false, flecting, perjured 
Clarence,” and his wife, the young Duchess Isabella, who was 
brought there shortly after the birth of her third child, January 
4th, 1477, not without strong suspicions of having been 
poisoned. 

Many stories are told of what happened to the intrepid 
Margaret after this last crushing defeat. Fabian, temp. Henry 
VII., states that she and her son were taken prisoners together, 
but all of the other early historians agree that three days and 
nights elapsed between her escape from the battlefield and being 
made prisoner, and local authorities assert that the heart-broken 
queen spent the night of terrible suspense that followed the 
battle, at “Payne’s Place,” where Thomas Payne and his good 
dame Ursula, met the fallen queen with due reverence and 
respect, and besought her to rest that night at their house, which 
tradition says she did. 

King Edward’s chronicler records the matter of her capture 
as follows : 

“The Tuesday, vij. day of May, the Kynge departyd from 
Teuxbery towards his citie of Worcestar, and, on the waye, he 
had certayne knowledge that Quene Margarete was founden not 
far from thens, in a powre religious place, where she had hyd hir 
selfe, for the surty of hir parson, the Saturdaye, erlye in the 
mornynge, after hir sonne Edward, callyd Prince, was gon to 
the filde, for to withdraw hir selfe from the adventure of the 
battayle, of whom also he was assured that she should be:at his 
commandement.” 

Margaret was conveyed a prisoner to London, where a new 
terrible grief awaited her. That very night, her weak and un- 
fortunate husband, Henry, was stabbed in the Tower, it is said 
by the ferocious and bloody-minded Gloucester. His body was 
buried at a monastery at Chertsey, without funeral honours. 
Afterwards it was removed to Windsor, and deposited in the 
Chapel Royal, and so ended a miserable and stormy reign. of 
thirty-eight years. 

Margaret, who had shared with heroic courage all the vicissi- 
tudes and misfortunes of her husband, now suffered the same 
weary captivity. And weary indeed it must have been to this 
royal lady, those long days spent in the Tower, without one ray 
of brightness to relieve their gloom. Her star had set. The 
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pomp and pageantry of her once exalted position was over, and 
seemed but like a dream. She had little to hope for, but little 
prospect of regaining her freedom, only the recollection of the 
cruel murders of those nearest and dearest to her to dwell on in 
her miserable solitude. 

Her father, René, was not able to ransom his daughter, for 
the large sum of fifty thousand crowns was demanded. But at 
last Louis XI. gave it to-him on condition that he should declare 
him, the King of France, heir to the country of Provence. In 
consequence of this engagement, Louis treated with Edward, and 
paid the fifty thousand crowns for the release of the captive 
queen, who was to renounce every claim to which she might 
think herself entitled by her marriage with Henry, and on 
January 29th, 1475, Margaret was delivered up by the am- 
bassadors of Edward to those appointed by Louis to receive her, 
at Rouen, formally renouncing, at the same time, her dower and 
every claim on England. She ceded to the King of France, on 
the Ist of the following March, “in consideration of his services,” 
all the rights she possessed, or might possess, to the duchies of 
Anjou, Lorrain, Bar and Provence; and then, stripped of power 
and possessions, broken-hearted, broken-spirited, quite hopeless 
of any reverse of fortune, she retired to Anjou, to pass in 
sadness and sorrow the remainder of a stormy and disastrous 
life. 

In 1480, after the death of her father, being his only surviving 
issue, she made a second cession to Louis of her territories. 

She died two years later, in 1482, at Dampierre, near Saumur, 
in France, and was interred, without any particular pomp or 
ceremony, in the magnificent tomb of her father. On the feast 
of All Saints, the chapter of St. Maurice annually, after vespers 
of the dead, made a semi-circular procession about her tomb, 
singing a subeventte to the manes of the unfortunate Margaret. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
IN THE BLACKEST HOUR OF NIGHT. 


BRUCE WARDLAW sat alone in his room, reading. It was a 
low-ceiled, simply-furnished cottage room, destitute of any show 
of luxury or ornament, yet with a certain air of cosiness and 
comfort about it—the sort of plain bachelor comfort that is 
devoid of the finish and grace generally given by a feminine 
touch. Its aspect was never very orderly, although its solitary 
occupant always knew where to find everything he wanted. He 
had a place for everything and everything in its place, but the 
places were never neatly and symmetrically arranged ; the chair 
might stand in its rightful corner, but was more likely to stand 
crooked than straight ; the coat might be hung on its peg, but 
seldom by its legitimate loop “for such cases made and 
provided.” 

Bruce was wont to say that he hated to see a room look like 
a chess-board, and certainly the arrangements of his own 
quarters never presented that regular and rectangular appear- 
ance. The modest apartment was at present even less tidy than 
usual, as he was preparing for his impending journey, and a 
portmanteau and a box stood open in a half-packed and dis- 
orderly condition. He was alone in the cottage, for the old 
woman who “did for him” only came by the day and had gone 
home. It was far on in the night, but he had the habit of sitting 
up late, and was sitting up now, deeply absorbed in a volume 
which to him was very interesting reading —an exhaustive 
treatise on the new and old processes of hydraulic mining. 

Outside, all was dead stillness and darkness. A_ pallid, 
waning moon lurked behind lowering clouds, and now and then 
peeped out in a pale gleam of -hueless light, too faint and dull 
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to dissipate the gloom. No wind stirred the trees nor drifted 
the clouds. Night lay heavy and sombre, like a pall, on the earth. 
Inside, the room was almost dark, save for the small circle of 
bright light cast by his shaded reading-lamp. Bruce was deep 
in his study of hydraulics, when suddenly a curious feeling of 
restless uneasiness came over him. He looked up and around 
him. He had heard nothing, but he looked and listened asa 
man listens who has been startled by a distant call for help— 
who strains his hearing in momentary expectation of the re- 
currence of that cry. No sound had reached his ears, but still 
it seemed that something was calling him. A presentiment of 
evil fell like a black shadow on his soul—an intuition of evil— 
danger—to Una ! 

He tried to banish it as a fancy, tried to devote his attention 
again to his book, but the thought of Una filled the air and 
blocked the space between his eyes and the page. He could 
not read the words on which he gazed. Like her living presence, 
the consciousness of her—the sense of a summons from her— 
came between him and his study ; the thought of her closed and 
surged round him like a sea, Nothing was clear except the 
feeling of those waves of thought that were rolling round him— 
beating in upon his very soul. Something was wrong—wrong 
at Grays Court—wrong with Una! He saw no vision, he heard 
no voice. It was straight into his soul that the silent summons 
was borne ; he could not interpret nor translate into words that 
inarticulate message; it was an unworded, an unuttered, an 
unheard call. He could not guess what was amiss, but he felt 
that some crisis—some peril—was upon Una Charteris now. 

He had known something like this feeling before—as if he 
stood on the marge of an unknown sea—felt the soundless waves 
of an unseen world surge round him. He would have set it 
down as the delusion of a disordered fancy now, if it had not 
been for those other times, when the messages thus flashed into 
his brain, without passing through the channel of the normal 
senses, had proved too true. 

He rose and pushed away his books, and began pacing up and 
down the room. Whether this were a true or a false alarm, he 
could not sit here and read, still less compose himself to rest, 
while danger might be overhanging Una’s head a few miles off. 
He threw open the door and stepped out into the lane. The 
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cool night air was physically refreshing, he drew in a deep breath 
of it, and his head, which had felt strange and dizzy, grew clear... 
He saw what he must do—the only thing that he could do. 
Una, in need or pain or peril, could not call on himin vain! He 
set off then and there to walk to Grays Court. 

He took the short cut acress the fields that were wet with the 
heavy night-dews. It was mild and still, but not one of those 
still nights when the moonlit silence seems to pulse with the: 
music of the spheres. There was no song in the dead deep: 
silence of this frowning night. The moon that looked out like: 
a pale tearful face from the dark and curdled sky could not 
chase away the shadows that brooded heavily down upon the 
earth. Black banks of cloud towered up above the black woods 
that blended with them in the darkness, so that there was no 
visible line to mark where woods merged in clouds. Here and 
there, on the outskirts of the woods, or along the hedge-rows, 
scattered trees in sparse groups loomed up dark and awful like 
voiceless spectres. 

Bruce went this way with the quick and quiet step of a man 
used to a rougher and wilder life than ours—a moving «blot 
among the shadows. He was half ashamed of yielding to his 
presentiment of evil, yet it was too strong and clear for him to 
neglect it. He would not, even if he could, have turned a deaf 
ear to it. Still, he asked himself, as he tramped away the 
dreary miles that lay between him and Grays Court, was it only 
a wild piece of folly, his following this strange fancy? was the 
intuition which had pointed too truly thrice before leading him 
this time in vain? And if this boding of his breast were true, 
in what form did danger loom over Una’s head? Was the peril 
of fire—burglars—accident ? 

Quickly as he walked, the way seemed a weary and intermin- 
able length until he reached the .road of which the next turn 
would bring him within sight of Grays Court. There no gleam of 
lurid light in the sky, no sound broke the stillness of the dead 
night. He turned the corner,and looked eagerly in the direction 
of the Court. Silent, dark, solid amidst the shadows, the great 
house loomed on his anxious gaze. It was not fire then! Only 
in that moment of relief he realised how he had dreaded to see 
the merciless red tongues of flamc leaping from the windows. 

He drew nearer. The outer gates, of course, were locked, but 
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there were places, as he knew well, where the palings could be 
easily climbed. He got over the fence, and approached the 
house, bending his steps to that part of the garden whence he 
could have a view of Una’s windows. 

All the usual habits of the house were well known to him. 
Many atime and oft he had been out late, smoking, in the Grays 
Court grounds after the household had retired to rest. He knew 
the spare rooms, knew at which windows he might expect to see 
the dull faint glimmer of the shaded night-lamp. All the lower 
rooms, and most of the upper ones, were in total darkness now, 
But from the half-open window of Una’s private sitting-room a 
pale ray of light streamed out. 

That was unusual. 

Una always kept early hours. The room in which he saw the 
light was originally used as and called the dressing-room, until 
Una had it prettily fitted up to her own taste, and took it into 
use as her own special little sitting room. It communicated with 
her bedroom, and was always strictly devoted to her private use, 
although she occasionally admitted Clemaine or some other 
intimate friend, especially in winter when she wasailing. It was 
in that room that she had seen him and Val on the day of her 
husband’s death. 

How came a light there at that hour ? 

In all the many nights that he had taken a late stroll round 
the gardens, he never remembered seeing a light in that room 
before at such a time of night. 

His heart quickened its beat. He felt that his premonition 
had told him truly. Something was wrong—but what? If Una 
were ill, it would surely be in her bedroom, not there, that the 
light would be kept burning? As he drew nearer to the house, 
a low, suspicious, threatening growl broke into the silence, like 
muttered thunder; and a chain rattled, as Tiger, the great 
watch-dog, thrust his big head and paws out of his kennel. 
Bruce had forgotten that Tiger was chained there at night. But 
Tiger knew him well. He spoke to the dog softly, under his 
breath, and held out his hand ; the creature sniffed it cautiously, 
then licked it and wagged his tail. There was nothing to appre- 
hend from the faithful Tiger. 

Bruce stood looking up at that pale gleam of light in Una’s 
window. There seemed to him something terrible in the 
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silence; he could hear the beating of his own heart. The 
feeling that had brought him here was intensified tenfold. 
Something must be wrong—but how could he ascertain what ? 
He could not ring the door-bell, and rouse the sleeping house- 
hold, for what might yet prove a mere fancy. They would think 
him mad! The story of this lunatic freak would follow him for 
ever—were it known! And Una—what would she say? 

He had been brought here—drawn here against his sober 
reason—by some irresistible influence. And now, what help 
could he give ?. What good could he do? IWay was he here? 

He measured, with careful eye, the distance to that window. 
The verandah beneath it could be easily scaled; there was 
ample foothold on its lattice-work and columns ; and* from the 
top of that high verandah he could reach and lean on that 
window-sill, look in under the only partly-lowered blind. Indeed 
the facility with which access might be gained to the upper 
windows above the verandah was the reason why Tiger, the 
fierce and faithful four-footed guardian, was quartered on that 
side of the house. 

Daring, rash, mad as was the idea which now occurred to 
Bruce Wardlaw, he contemplated it because it seemed a lesser 
evil than either startling the sleeping household or returning 
with his quest left incomplete. To him, active and athletic, the 
climbing up to that window would be child’s play. And he 
saw only three possible courses before him—to rouse up the 
house to satisfy his own anxiety—perhaps for nothing !—to 
return home in ignorance, restless, uneasy, possessed with a 
sense of evil as he had come—orv—to scale that verandah! He 
did not hesitate long. 

Tiger looked after him a little doubtfully as he began the 
ascent, but offered no opposition beyond a low, uneasy growl. 
Probably the intelligent beast argued in his mind that the ways 
and proceedings of his human friends were beyond canine 
understanding. Certainly this proceeding was highly eccentric ; 
but Bruce Wardlaw was a privileged friend of the family, and it 
was not for a dog to comprehend the mysterious ways of man- 
kind. It was the family dog’s place to respect the family friend. 
It was most likely due to such reflections that Tiger refrained 
‘from making. the welkin ring with his thundering bark—also 
from making a rush and pinning the intruder by the heel. 


21 
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The intruder’s breath came short, his stout heart stood still, 
as he reached that window. He felt as if he were offering an 
insult to a shrine—yet look he must/ Softly and silently he 
leant upon the sill, and cast a reluctant, yet eagerly anxious, 
glance into the room. 

By the light of the shaded lamp, he saw that Una was sitting 
by the fireside—or rather leaning back, reclining, as if she had 
fallen asleep, in a low easy chair. Her attitude had the abandon- 
ment of deepest slumber ; her head lay back, drooping on one 
side, her arm had fallen over the elbow of the chair, her listless 
hand hanging straight down to the floor. Her position was such 
that he could not see her face. She was in the dress she usually 
wore in the evening now—a black dress trimmed with lace—he 
knew it well ; he could see that she had a spray of white flowers 
fastening the lace upon her breast, a white flower in her hair. 

His first feeling was half of relief at seeing her thus calmly 
sleeping—half of dread lest she should awake and see his face at 
the window, and spring up startled— perhaps with a cry of 
terror! He would have faced death a hundred times sooner 
than have his presence discovered then and there. 

Then another feeling, of strange uneasiness, came over him. 
How was it that she was sitting there, at this hour—sitting by 
the cold, grey ashes of the dead fire, still in her dinner-dress— 
with the flowers on her breast and in her hair—the bracelet on 
her slim white wrist? The utter immobility of her attitude 
increased his uneasiness as the moments passed. There was not 
a flutter of the lace on her dress—not a quiver, nor a pulsation 
in the passive fingers of the hand that hung so lifelessly down 
to the floor. 

Was this sleep—or a swoon? Had some accident happened ? 
or had something terrified her—had she fainted from fear or 
pain, without being able to call for help? 

He resolved to make a slight noise at the window, such as 
would probably wake her if she were only sleeping, and draw 
back into the darkness before she could look round. He lightly 
shook the window, and swerved instantly aside into the deep 
shadow. His heart stopped beating, and he did not breathe, as 
he waited, listening in half hope, half dread, for a stir—a sound 
within the room. Ina few moments he slowly, stealthily, stole 
back to his place and looked again. 
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Not a finger of the drooping white hand, not a fold of the 
dress, had stirred. Growing rash in his anxiety, he pushed the 
window a little wider open, regardless of the noise, which, though 
in reality a mere faint creak, sounded startlingly loud in the 
deep silence of the hour and place. 

The motionless figure did not stir. This was not sleep! A 
strange horror stole over him. He was reckless now, careless of 
whatever might happen, as he placed his knee on the sill, and 
slipped in at the window. 

He stood up, and looked at her, and saw that his entrance had 
not roused her. He took three steps across the room, his quick, 
cautious tread falling softly on the thick carpet. He looked in 
her face, of which, until now, he had not been able to obtain a 
view, as her head was partly averted from the window. 

A clammy chill ran through him. from head to foot, and a 
shiver shook his strong frame. He bent over her, and took her 
hand. Cold as his had turned in that moment’s shock of name- 
less horror, hers was colder still. 

Yet there was nothing to repel or terrify here. The “ rapture 
of repose ” was on that placid face: 


** So coldly sweet—so deadly fair !” 


but it was the repose of Death. 

Bruce Wardlaw had looked on death in many shapes. He 
was familiar enough with the aspect of the great Change to feel 
at once a dreadful certainty that there was no room for doubt 
here. Yet, endeavouring to resist his conviction, he laid his 
fingers on her wrist, though he knew he should find no pulse 
there ; he fetched a small hand-mirror from the table and held 
it to her lips in vain; then pressed his hand upon the heart that 
was already cold and still as stone. 

On the natural impulse of summoning assistance, he made a 
quick step towards the door—but stopped half-way. 

No help could restore one throb of life to the dead; and if he 
called for help, how was his presence then and there to be 
accounted for? Who would belicve his story, true §though it 
was? If he gave the alarm, if he were found here, 
would he not expose her stainless name, her sacred mégnory, to 
injurious insinuations ? . 
Slander lurked always in every ccrner, ready to le 
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the purest fame at the first chance ; and where there were tongues 
to whisper there were ears to listen. The curse on the chaste as 
ice and pure as snow was that they should not escape 
calumny—if once a chance were offered for it to fasten its fangs 
upon them. Should he who would have died for Una’s fair 
name during her life, run the risk of a shadow of suspicion 
sullying her spotless memory now, through im? Should he 
who had adored her living, allow one irreverent or distrustful 
murmur to breathe upon her dead—and fe the cause! No, a 
thousand times no! 

There was no assistance to be given, no human power could 
be of any avail to her now. Life was extinct, past help, past 
hope. All he could do was to guard her dear memory sacred 
—respect the ermine-whiteness of her snow-pure fame. 

The cause of her death he could not even remotely guess. He 
had never heard of Una’s having heart-disease, yet what, except 
failure of the action of the heart, could have brought about this 
unexpected end? Painless, peaceful, without warning or alarm, 
it had evidently been. Her attitude was that of tranquil sleep, 
her features sealed with an unearthly calm ; the parted lips were 
set in a changeless mysterious smile. 

He knelt beside her and pressed his lips upon the cold hand, 
while it seemed that the chill of death crept through him too, 
and he knew not how the moments passed, for time seemed to 
him to stand still as he knelt there beside the dead. He rose 
up at last, and remembered that here he must not stay. 

“Una, Una,” he said in a low, hoarse whisper—and even a 
whisper sounded awful in the deadly stillness—* Good-bye!” 
He bent over her and rested the passive head against his breast ; 
it lay heavy and lifeless there as he reverently kissed the soft 
hair and marble brow. But the lips which he had never touched 
in life were sacred still. 

So he left her as he had found her—sleeping the last, deep, 
dreamless sleep—dead, by the cold, white ashes of the dead 
fire—and made his way back as he had come. 

He did not take any heed then of Tiger’s uneasy and suspicious 
growling ; but as he climbed the garden fence, and left the Grays 
Court grounds behind, he heard the dog set up a long, wailing, 
mournful howl—a weird and dismal sound that made him 
shudder as he listened; and as he went his way across the 
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dew-drenched fields, through the dense black shadows of the 
darkest hour of the night, it seemed to him that his brain was’ 
on fire, but his blood ran cold as though there were ice in his 
veins. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“NOT POPPY NOR MANDRAGORA—!” 


THE dull, grey dawn had brightened to broad sun-lighted day. 
The household of Grays Court had been astir downstairs for 
some time. Upstairs there were some who were awake; 
Clemaine Everard was amongst those who still slept. She lay 
at peace in happy dreams. She thought that she was walking 
with Val in the gardens, as happy lovers walk and linger, when 
suddenly they were alarmed by terrible shrieks. She woke up 
with a start, and found that part of her dream was true. 

Her waking ears were pierced and rent, as her sleep had been, 
by hysterical screams of terror. The sound seemed close to 
her ; at first she thought it was in her room; then she realised 
that it was in the corridor outside. 

She sprang up, hastily thrusting her bare feet into her 
dressing-slippers, opened her door, and looked out. Mrs. 
Charteris’s maid was rushing along the corridor, pale and wild, 
uttering those hysterical cries. 

“What is the matter ?” asked Clemaine. 

At the same moment, Sister Virginia, who was an early riser, 
and already up and dressed, hurried out of her room to put the 
same inquiry. 

“Hush! hush! don’t scream so! You will frighten Mrs. 
Charteris.” 

“Oh!” sobbed the terrified girl with another shriek. “ She’s 
dead! the mistress is dead!” 

Clemaine flung on her morning-wrapper, and flew down the 
corridor after Sister Virginia, who was already at the door of 
Una’s dressing-room ; Sister Angela, also in déshadille, hearing 
the alarm, quickly followed them. 

There, as Bruce Wardlaw had left her, as the maid had found 
her, Una Charteris lay. 

The most careless first glance could not now have mistaken 
that rigid stillness for sleep. It was Death in its calmest aspect.: 
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Death without its terrors! but into that Presence none can come 
suddenly and unawares without standing awe-stricken and chilled. 

The three women clung together, speechless; then Sister 
Angela stepped softly near to the lifeless form that lay back in 
the chair, touched the ice-cold hand, and said in a hushed 
whisper : 

“ She has done with earth! She has gone home!” 

There was another hasty step, and Dr. Bourdillion came into 
the room. Then Clemaine looked round and saw Val standing 
on the threshold, as if rooted to the spot. He was white as 
death. 

“What—what’s the matter ?” he asked in a low, husky voice. 

Clemaine slipped quickly to his side and took his hand, which 
closed upon hers and gripped it fast. 

“She is gone,” she murmured. 

The impulse with which she drew close to him and clasped 
his hand was rather to give than to seek support. She knew 
how great the shock would be to him—her Val, so tender-hearted, 
so sympathetic, so sensitive! and it seemed indced that he clung 
to that cool, soft, yet even now still steady hand of hers, as if 
rather to gather strength from her than to sustain er by hes. 

“Heaven rest her soul!” said Dr. Bourdillion solemnly. 
“Her call has been sudden, but never was soul better prepared ! 
When the hour comes to us, may it find us one and all as 
ready !” 

And Sisters Angela and Virginia murmured “ Amen!” 

Angela clasped her hands in prayer. Virginia knelt down 
beside the dead and bowed her face. 

After a silence, Dr. Bourdillion said : 

“We must send immediately for Doctor Newenham. If she 
had not heart-disease, this sudden end is strange. Who will go 
for Doctor Newenham ?” 

He looked round. Two or three of the servants had rushed 
up at the alarm, and were sobbing at the door; none of them 
looked collected enough to be sent on an errand. 

“TJ will go,” said Val. “It is too shocking! Only last night 
so well!” His voice broke. 

He took a few steps towards the dead, as if compelling himself 
by sheer will-force to draw near; but he was pale and shudder- 
ing, and stopped before he reached her side. 
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“Yes, go for the doctor, Val. You go!” said Clemaine, ever 
anxious to spare and shield him from pain; and knowing it 
would be far easier for him to go out into the air on some active 
errand than to linger here and look upon this sight. 


Silence brooded over Grays Court. The blinds pulled down 
shut out the autumn sunshine, as two years and a half before 
they had shut out the brightness of the May morning. 

The doctor had come and gone: but his report had not en- 
lightened the household much; his words had been few and 
grave: he was coming again to make a further and fuller 
examination, with a view to ascertaining the cause of death, 
which was as yet mysterious, there being no appearance of any 
disease or accident. 

All that remained of Una Charteris had been carried into 
her sleeping-room, and laid by tender and reverent hands upon 
her bed. Sisters Angela and Virginia knelt by the bedside in 
silent prayer. There Clemaine left them, and passing through 
the adjoining room, where death had come in the guise of sleep 
to her friend, she paused, noticing that it needed setting to 
rights; scarcely anything had been touched in or about it since 
they had carried the lifeless form of Una into the bedroom ; the 
curtains still hung unevenly, just as they had been hurriedly 
pushed back. But as there was of course a general domestic 
upheaval in the household, the housemaid had been indulging in 
hysterics, and the lady’s-maid in a fainting fit, Clemaine did 
not ring for the servants, but lingered a few moments herself, to 
put back the chairs, and draw the curtain evenly, and set things 
generally straight. She did this mechanically, her natural 
feminine instincts of order moving her in an almost automatic 
way, her mind far away from the trifles her hand was ar- 
ranging. 

As she moved back the chair in which Una had been reclining 
when sleep passed into death, she accidentally turned up a 
corner of one of the Indian rugs which strewed the floor, and 
while stooping to smoothe it, her eye was caught by sotnething 
glistening on the carpet. It had been lying under the chair 
she had just moved. She picked it up: it was a stud, a small 
solitaire opal sleeve-stud, which she knew at once as Val’s. She 
looked at it, surprised, puzzled for the moment; then she 
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thought that her wits must be wandering if. she could be puzzled 
by so simple a thing as Val’s having dropped his stud. 

Of course it had come unfastened and fallen from his wrist 
whilst he was-bending over Una, perhaps helping to lift her. 
Yet had he touched her, or helped to carry her? No, surely 
not! Yet again, could she be quite sure? In the general 
confusion of the hour, could she trust her memory in every 
little detail? | Her impression distinctly was that Val had 
borne no hand in the task of lifting and carrying the lifeless 
form into the next room. Still, here was his stud, and how 
else could it have come here ? 

She remembered now that when he came to the dressing- 
room at the first alarm, he, like herself and Sister Angela, was 
in a sort of déshabille ; he had on a loose flannel lounging coat, 
which he never as a rule wore outside his own room. He must 
then have been completely dressed, to the cuffs and studs, all 
but his coat, and in his haste, of course, had flung on that 
loose lounging jacket. Still it seemed strange to her that she 
could not recall his having gone near Una nor touched her. 

She put the opal so/itaive into her pocket, and went down- 
stairs. 

In the library she found Val alone. He was seated leaning 
his arm on the table, his head on his hand, his face set and 
clouded as if with deep and painful thought. He looked up as 
she entered ; and the frowning line faded out of his brow ; the 
look of troubled intentness cleared and softened to a tender 
smile, as he put out his hand and drew her towards him. She 
sat down by his side silently, and silently he kissed her and 
smoothed her hair, and laid her head down on his shoulder, 
keeping his hand caressingly pressed on the soft coils of her 
golden braids. 

Neither of them spoke. On such occasions there is no need 
of words between people who understand each other ; and the 
understanding between these two was perfect —so far as it went. 
It was rather a sympathy of the outer than of the inner life— 
an understanding based chiefly on a certain similarity and 
sensitiveness of temperament and on mutual affection. Heart 
spoke to heart, not soul to soul. The spirits of these affianced 
lovers were strangers yet, and each walked its own path alone. 

It was seldom indeed that a note of discord was struck 
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between these two—more seldom still that Clemaine’s was the 
offending hand—yet now it happened that her first words jarred 
upon him, as words of hers most rarely did. 

Her eyes fell upon his wrist as he was smoothing her hair, 
and she remarked : 

“You have changed your studs, Val?” 

“ No, indeed, I have had other things to think of than chang- 
ing studs,” he said, in a somewhat rebuking tone, as if re- 
proaching her with the triviality of such an observation at 
such a time. 

“But you had on your opal set this morning, dear,” she re- 
joined, innocently speaking out and following up her line of 
thought. 

“Had I? I don’t remember,” he said evasively and even 
irritably. 

“Yes, you dropped one upstairs.” 

“Where? Where is it?” he asked sharply. 

“It was on the floor under—Aer chair. I picked it up.” 

“What have you done with it ?” 

“T have it here,” she replied, feeling in her pocket for it. 

“You found it? Were you alone when you found it? Have 
you mentioned it to anyone ?” he inquired. 

“No—I was alone when I found it, and I came straight 
downstairs to you. But, Val, how could it have got there?” 
she asked quite innocently and unsuspiciously. 

“I changed my things when I went out to fetch the doctor.” 

Clemaine was silent a moment, a curious chill of inexplicable 
misgiving creeping round her heart ; then she rejoined in a very 
low voice, with a painful tremor in it : 

“TI thought—I thought—you said you had zet changed your 
things ?” 

“T was confused,” he answered. “One cannot always be as 
cold-blooded and calculating as you are, at such times as these. ’ 
Really, Clemaine, it is like being under the thumbscrew of a 
cross-examininz counsel. And why, may I[ ask, this extra- 
ordinary, and I must say, unwarrantable cross-questioning : of 
me?” 

His blue eyes darkened witha gleam like cold steel as they 
looked into hers challengingly. She met his gaze with wonder: 
—pained and puzzled wonder. 
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“TItis true that I had no right to question you,” she admitted 
in a low reluctant voice. “But,” she paused, in thought, not 
hesitation, and the expression of perplexity deepened to anxiety 
and trouble. She saw there was a mystery; and, like all 
straightforward people, she hated mystery. True, there were 
many simple enough ways by which the presence of Val’s opal 
sleeve-stud there in Una’s room might b2 accounted for. But if 
it was by any ordinary and natural chance or accident that it 
had fallen there, why did he not explain the matter frankly to 
her ? 

Why this secrecy—this mystery ? 

He had not worn those studs that morning; of that she was 
sure now. It was not true that he had changed them when he 
went for the doctor. He told her he did so, but she could not 
believe him; and not to believe Val’s word shook the walls of 
her faith as an earthquake. 

He was deceiving her—but why? What mystery could 
there be that was connected with that dropped stud? what 
secret was Val guarding from her at the cost of a lie—a lie to 
her! She saw there was a secret ; but she did not suspect the 
secret of being one of guilt. The pure and true are slow to 
suspect. Strong natures are not easily shaken in their faith ; it 
is the weak who are prone to doubt. Potential evil lurks in the 
heart that is quick to think evil of others. Clemaine was rather 
grieved that he should be driven to deceive her, than angry with 
him for his deception, or rather attempt at deception. Val—her 
own true Val—was driven by some strange and unknown cause 
to speak untruly even to her! She longed to help and comfort 
him in his trouble—for some sore trouble it must be that led 
him to evade and deceive! 

“Oh, Val!” she murmured softly, slipping her arms round his 
neck with a pure passion of tenderness and sympathy, “ Val, 
dearest, what does all this mean? There is something wrong— 
what is it?” 

He looked in the lovely loving eyes, no longer with resent- 
ment in his own, with no touch of the cold anger and defiance 
which had gleamed in his look but now—rather as if in earnest, 
searching question. She read in his gaze aright that he did not 
now resent her daring touch on the seal of his secrecy. 

“My darling,” she whispered pleadingly, trustfully ; “ you are 
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in some trouble? Trust me—and let me try to help you in 
some way?” 

He folded her in his arms, and kissed the sweet pleading lips ; 
and as he pressed her to his heart, she could feel that it was 
beating in great deep throbs, his chest heaved as his breath came 
short and gaspingly. 

“T wall trust you, my Clemaine!” he said at last. “Are we 
not one?” 

“We are one, my darling!” she answered. “ Your trouble 4s 
mine. Give me my share of it!” 

Val completely misunderstood her at this crisis—yet, perhaps, 
he was not more mistaken in her than was she in him. Her 
words “There is something wrong,” had misled him. He 
placed an interpretation upon them that was far indeed from 
her thoughts. They bore to his ear a significance of which she 
had never dreamt in uttering them. He did not realise the slow- 
ness of a pure woman to suspect her lover of any sin. 
Nor did she in the least realise the meaning into which he trans- 
lated her plea to be trusted. She only longed to share his 
sorrow, to help him in his unknown trouble, comfort him in the 
hour of trial ; but he read more than that in her simple loving 
words. 

Between these two, in all appearance so united, so allied in 
surface sympathies—these two, clasped in each other’s arms, 
heart beating against heart—there, yet, up to this moment, 
yawned a gulf of mutual misunderstanding ; a bridgeless chasm, 
wider than this narrow world, set their souls apart. 

“Can I trust you, Clemaine?” he added more calmly now, 
after a silence. “Are you brave enough to bear what would 
startle weak and timid and shallow souls ?” 

“What can I wot bear, Val, for you and with you ?” 

“You are brave and true, love, I know. But even you—— 
He paused a moment, and then continued, falling into his usual 
tone: 

“This blind old world, my darling, is hide-bound in its old 
conventions ; it runs straight as a mad dog along the narrow 
grooves of its fossilised ideas of right and wrong. It cannot 
rise to the comprehension of the Higher Law—that no action 
can be pronounced to be right or wrong of itself; each must be 
judged upon its merits and conditions, and upon them alone! 


” 
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No hard-and-fast line can-be drawn ; the act is qualified by its 
motive and its results—the deed is often more innocent than the 
dream of it!” 

“What deed ?” she asked. 

She knew his tendency to drift away into generalities ; and 
her anxiety was now too keen to allow him to escape the par- 
ticular question. 

He was inclined to soar into the abstract; she pinned him 
down to the concrete. 

“What deed ?” 

“Can you not guess ?” he rejoined. 

A sudden cold tremor of foreboding made her heart flutter as 
if it would cease beating ; a veiled and shapeless shadow loomed 
up before her — more terrible in its vague darkness than it 
seemed the full realisation of its form and features in the light 
could be. 

She drew herself back from his arm, and looked in his face. 

His eyes no longer met hers ; his cheek was pale. 

“Don’t keep me in suspense, Val—tell me the worst at once,” 
she said. “The stud—what is this mystery ? what secret hangs 
on this?” 

“A secret that involves all our present and all our future, 
Clemaine—a secret that I would not entrust even to you except 
that you already hold the clue to it. I dropped that stud where 
you found it. And none but you in the world must ever know 
that it was dropped or found.” 

She had turned pale even to the cold and quivering lips, which 
she could scarcely compel to form the words : 

“ Why were you—there ? what is it you have done ?” 

“No crime, my love,”.she answered soothingly. “Is it a 
crime to set free the captive bird that beats its wings against the 
bars and longs to soar up into the blue?” 

The chill at her heart grew and spread through every vein, and 
held her paralysed, so that she could hardly breathe. 

“ You—you—had a hand in—her——” 

“Do not call it Death!” he interposed. “It is only that a soul 
too pure for earth has passed into the living light !” 

“It was your doing?” she said in a husky and all but inaudible 
voice. 

'* Mine!” 
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The horror was unveiled now. It stared Clemaine in the face, - 
and turned her to stone. Speechless, white, rigid asa statue, she 
sat looking straight before her with fixed wide-open eyes. She 
was simply stunned, all feeling frozen at the very source. She 
was conscious of nothing at the moment, except a longing to 
wake up and find that this was all a dreadful dream. It seemed 
too terrible to be true! it could not be a waking reality ? 

He watched her with some anxiety. He disliked seeing a 
woman cry ; but he would have preferred a burst of tears to this 
stony stillness. 

“ Don’t look like that, Clemaine!” he said solicitously, taking 
her cold fingers in his. “You guessed this surely when the clue 
was in your hand? Come, face the matter reasonably—you 
have forced yourself into my confidence when I would have 
spared you the pain of the knowledge. It is by no desire of 
mine that you are distressed. I would have borne my own 
burthen but for your insistence. Now that you have taken it 
upon yourself, be brave and reasonable.” 

Her features began to quiver; her lips moved faintly. 

“Keep your head cool and clear,’ he said encouragingly. 
“You must not break down, Clemaine—do you hear me? you 
must not!” he added with a touch of sternness. 

She found her voice, but only to repeat, as if mechanically, the 
words she had uttered before : 

“What have you done?” 

“T have broken a law I never recognised as a rule of my life. 
I have acted for the good—the happiness of all, of a//. Laws 
were laid down as leading-strings for mankind in their mental 
infancy. We that have free souls, the law of man touches us 
not!” . 

A low exclamation broke from her pale lips—the faint 
exhausted moan wrung even from the bravest by intolerable 
pain. She bent her face and clasped her hands over it. 

Val softened, melted by the mute anguish of the gesture. 

“Come, dearest,” he said soothingly, “don’t give way. You— 
you, my brave, clear-sighted love! you frighted by the bugbear of 
conventional right and wrong? Your free soul fettered by red 
tape? Look with your own clear eyes on this matter! Do you 
not see that earthly life hung like a mill-stone round her neck? 
What was there of the earth, earthy, in the soul to which I have 
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given freedom and peace? I have loosed the chains which 
bound her down, a prisoner in this world, the very atmosphere 
of which—fit air for us with blood in our veins, and passion in 
our souls—was no element for her to breathe! Could she have 
chosen a gift from heaven, do you think she would have chosen 
a better gift than I have given her? She has glided in perfect 
peace, without one throb of pain, from happy dreams to blissful 
waking ! 
‘** Our lot is well divided !? ” 

The burthen of that life from which I have in mercy and in 
tenderness released her, stood between ws and all our future, my 
Clemaine. The barrier that kept her apart from her love, held 
us apart and blighted owzvs / It was not for my own interests 
alone I acted! It was for hers—and yours! For now nothing 
stands between us two, and no wrong is done to any!—for the 
barrier that is down stood alike between her and heavenly peace 
—between ws and our earthly happiness !” 

Even under the bitter blow of these last words, which seemed 
to stab her through the heart, Clemaine retained self-control 
enough to keep back the cry of her horror, dismay, despair. But 
now the icy numbness that had frozen her to marble was broken 
up in sharp throbs of agony. Love, mortally wounded, writhed 
in her heart like a live thing in torture. She saw that Val—her 
Val—the lover she had adored—had never lived. He did not 
exist—he never had existed! She had formed the image of the 
man she loved out of her own soul—built up her idol out of her 
own faith. It seemed that life itself fell broken, ruined, shattered 
round her, with the broken idol—the wrecked faith. 

In that hour of ordeal as by fire, her love was transmuted 
into an agony of compassion—a passion of pity—the yearning 
pity so far more agonised for sin than for suffering! In the 
darkest moment of that awful hour, she rose above horror, above 
her woman’s anguish, to an angel’s pity. 

“Oh, Val—my poor, poor boy!” she said, in a low, thrilling 
cry of infinite yearning, wherein angelic tenderness mingled with 
human passion of pity. “Open your eyes—clear away these 
ghastly mists of sophistry that are blinding you! See it—look 
at it in its true light! You are lost in this dark fog. What 
have you done, my poor Val?” 

“One mad thing at least,” he replied gloomily. “I have 
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trusted a woman! It is not only good name and honour, 
fortune, future, liberty. It is my /ife that I have placed in your 
hands, Clemaine. You know what one word of yours would do?” 

He looked in her eyes with dark significance. 

She shuddered slightly, but did not blench, as she replied 
calmly, almost coldly : 

“You are safe with me.” 

“T know it, darling. You will not fail me.” 

“ J will not,” she promised slowly, “ But are you safe from the 
suspicion—detection—of others ? ” 

“ There is no fear,” he assured her confidently. “That stud 
which I dropped was the only danger. There can be no other 
clue. You had better give it to me now, dear, in case of 
accidents.” 

A glint of exultation sparkled for a moment in his eyes as he 
took the stud from her hand. 

“Fate favours me, you see,” he added. “My star was in the 
ascendant when this fell into your hand! You will be faithful to 
your trust, I know, dearest; and the fortunate chance that 
guided your hand to this, has delivered me from the only risk I 
ran.” 

She sank backwards, ghastly white as a dying woman, press- 
ing her hand upon her heart, which seemed to fail and die within 
her, with a sense of sickening horror and despair. The dis- 
closure of his true self—his terrible unconsciousness of guilt—his 
calm and unhesitating claim upon her as an accomplice—the 
hideous position into which she found herself suddenly and 
helplessly forced—made the very foundations of her being reel ; 
she felt as if the grasp of death was upon her. 

“TI can bear no more,” she said faintly, rising, as if to leave 
him. He rose up too, solicitously passing his arm round her 
waist to support her. 

“You are over-wrought, darling,” he said. “I am sorry that 
you should be mixed up in this. I thought you were of stronger 
mettle ; but you will do me the justice to own it is not by my 
will you are troubled. It was not my desire to drag you into 
the matter. I am not so selfish as to wish to rest my burthens 
on your delicate shoulders—though I confess I thought you were 
brave enough to help me bear the burthen better. Come, cheer 
up,” he added soothingly. “It will all go right, no fear.” 
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“Oh, Val,” she said, with a low. cry of hopeless, helpless, utter 
despair—despair too deep for reproach—looking at him, with no 
fear nor wavering in her clear eyes—but as if across a world- 
wide gulf. 

For she saw now that to endeavour to induce him to look 
upon his deed in its true light, to even understand her view of 
it, was vain as to shriek to the blind to see—to moan to the deaf 
that they should hear. Val stood ‘here by her’ side. But how 
could she ever reach his soul? What cry of hers could pierce so 
far? So far, so far indeed! worlds upon worlds away ! 

Where was the lover she had trusted, adored, leant on in 
tender faith? This man beside her was not he. He was gone 
—gone—vanished into air: He was not dead, for he had never 
lived. She would never find him—never—in this world or in 
any other. But her heart was broken, not only by her own 
pain—it broke with pity for this lost, blind, deaf, darkened soul 
—by her side and beyond her reach. 

“You had better go to your own room, and lie down, dear,” 
he said. “Keep yourself quiet; and you had better not be 
talking too much to any one. Remember the danger of one 
indiscreet word. Now go up and lie down. Why, your poor 
little hands are like ice.” 

He bent his head to kiss her in his usual way. For the first 
time she shrank, and turned her face from his caress. He 
instantly released her, with an air of chivalrous gentleness and 
patient allowance for a woman’s whims ; yet, as if on an after- 
thought, he still detained her hand for a moment more. 

“T can trust you, Clemaine ?” he said, fixing a keen glance on 
her pale, averted face. 

“Yes, you can trust me,” she said, in that dreary tone of 
utter hopelessness. 

Then she left him, and, with the instinct of the'wounded deer, 
hurried silently to her own room, shrinking lest the eye of any 
fellow creature should rest upon her face, and pierce to her heart, 
and read the hidden horror there. 


(To be continued.) 





